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“RODDY” 





The exciting story of a boy and his 
“LASSIE” 


6 Jie : “ of danger, a thousand perils! Together 
’ \ oe 


dog... separated by a thousand miles 


they bring you a thousand thrilling 
moments as Eric Knight's best-selling 


novel comes to life on the screen. 
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Lassie Escapes! imprisoned in the Duke's kennels, 
she flees to find freedom with her beloved master, Joe! 




















a Robbery Fails! Cowardly highwaymen sold 
up Rowlie, who befriended Lassie—but she fights them off! 
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RODDY McDOWALL - DONALD CRISP - DAME MAY WHITTY - EDMUND GWENN 
NIGEL BRUCE - ELSA LANCHESTER - LASSIE - Produced by SAMUEL MARX tté NICOLOR 


Directed by FRED M. WILCOX 
Screen Play by Hugo Butler » Based Upon the Novel by Eric Knight + A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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LIFUTENANT COMMANDER MILDRED MCAFFE, DIRFCTOR OF 


THF WAVES (LEFT), 
AND LIEUTENANT COMMANDER DOROTHY C, STRATTON, DIRECTOR OF THE SPARS 


eV KIPPER of the @)PARS 


By MARY C. LYNE, Ensign, Women's Reserve, U.S. Coast Guard Reserve 


VERY square foot of 
: the Coast Guard 
j Academy at New 


London, Connecticut, had 
a nautical flavor—from the 
gusty wind that puffed across the 
grounds with the noisy abandon of 
an old sea dog on shore liberty, to 
the sphinx-faced sentries pacing me- 
thodically back and forth at the 
Academy gates. White-clad cadets 
marched briskly through the corridors and along the roads, with 
an intensely earnest expression on their tanned faces. Officers 
manned their respective stations, whether in the communications 
section, or the classroom, with the military thoroughness of men 
adoar | ship. Anchored on the Thames River below the cluster 
of Academy buildings, the cadet training ship Danmark waited 
for another crew of future Coast Guard officers to shove off on 
their initial trial by water. 

It was in the midst of this shipshape setup that a crew of very 
new and somewhat bewildered Coast Guard officers nervously 
await 1 the appearance of their skipper. 

There were thirteen of us—newly commissioned SPARS 
and in spite of the genuine friendliness with which every mem- 
ber of the Academy staff had welcomed the first members of the 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve, we were warily uncertain, like 





A Spar writes her impresstons of 
Lieutenant Commander Strat- 
ton, the dynamic woman who 


directs the Women’s Reserve of 
the United States Coast Guard 


a green crew of “boots’’ on the first 
lap of their shakedown cruise. Only 
our commanding officer could give us 
our sailing orders and put us on an 
even keel. ‘What kind of person 
would our CO prove to be? 

We had waited for her all day 
long, expecting to be summoned any 
minute to a formal meeting in the 
board room. The day passed and we 
were at officers’ mess, convinced that 
our skipper would arrive with due ceremony the following 
morning. Just as we were in the middle of the soup course, the 
door at the end of the dining hall was opened quietly and, com- 
pletely unheralded by fanfare, in — Lieutenant Comman 
der Dorothy C. Stratton, Director of the Coast Guard SPARS 

Before we could stow our soup spoons and spring to atten- 
tion, as we had been on the verge of doing all day, Miss Stratton 
slipped into a vacant chair at the end of the table, and put us all 
at ease with a refreshingly unmilitary smile that crinkled the 
corners of her blue-gray eyes and said more clearly than any 
words, “I know just how you feel. I've been through all this, 
too—so relax.” We did—almost audibly. 

We found ourselves chatting gaily with our commanding 
officer, telling her of our experiences at the Academy, noticing 
how much at home she looked in her trim uniform, laughing at 
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gracefully as the tailored suits she used to wear in civilian life. 
Her handclasp is strong and firm and her eyes are remarkably 
Photographs by €Xpressive. When talking, she speaks in a low, earnest voice, 
courtesy of the and whatever she has to say sounds sincere and convincing. She 
United States is the kind of person you like instinctively and trust implicitly 
Coast Guard because she has rare sensitivity to the feelings of others and the 
ecause she e sen y to the feelings 0 ers the 

knack of putting them at their ease. 
The Director of the SPARS is constantly on the job. From 
the moment she sets foot in her office each morning—never fail- 
ing to pause for a word of greeting to each member of her staff 













































LEFT: LIEUTENANT 
HELEN B. SCHLEMAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICFR 
OF THE SPARS, INTER- 
VIEWING OFFICERS 
REPORTING FOR DUTY 


BELOW: SPARS USE 
THEIR BRAWN AS 
WELL AS THEIR 
BRAINS WHILE TRAIN- 
ING AT THE COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY IN 
CONNECTICUT. HERE 
SPAR CADETS GET EX- 
ERCISE AT THE OARS 
OF THE LIFEBOATS 


her stories of wartime Washington. 
Although she was obviously tired 
from a day of travel, before the eve- 
ning was over she had interviewed 
each one of us individually and won 
our complete admiration and _ re- 


spect. 
That night, when taps echoed in ABOVE LEFT: DOROTHY C. 
the cold darkness of the courtyard, STRATTON AS SHE AP- 


we boarded our bunks with a sigh PFARFD SOME YEARS AGO 


of relief and gratitude. We had 


half expected our skipper to be pre- ® 

ceded by a twenty-one gun salute 

and a charge of the light brigade.  petow: THIs PHOTOGRAPH 
Instead she had come aboard as un- ILLUSTRATES LITERALLY 


obtrusively as her lowliest ensign. THE VALUF OF THE SPARS. 
4 ‘ HE IS COMING DOWN TO GO 


And she was not only attractive and TO SA. SHE & GOING UP 
extremely competent, she also had yo itt HIS VACANT JOB 
a wonderful sense of humor 
Through smooth or rough seas, 
every member of her crew was 
ready to follow her to any point 
within the continental limits of the 
United States and—Congress_ will- 
ing—beyond. 

Since that faraway day at the 
Academy where the SPAR officer 
candidates are trained, the Coast 
Guard Women's Reserve has been 
increased by thousands of women. 
Its organization and direction have 
proved to be tremendous tasks. Yet 
Lieutenant Commander Stratton re- 
mains the same unassuming, friend- 
ly person who appeared unan- 
nounced to her first group of of- 
ficers while they were eating soup! 

Miss Stratton is a_ slim, alert 
woman with the well knit figure 
and the clear, tanned skin of an 
athlete. Her hair is brown, touched 
with gray, and she brushes it back 
from her face in two soft rolls. She 
wears her uniform as naturally and 


—until the time she leaves at night for 
“Duration,” the home she shares with 
several other officers, her day 1s 
crammed with activity. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of paper work to be 
disposed of-——letters to be answered, 
reports to check, plans to be made. 
There are daily conferences with high- 
ranking Coast Guard officers; impor- 
tant matters of policy to be settled; in- 
numerable problems to be solved. Yet 
she tackles cach job with an energy 
and enthusiasm that leave the decks 
cleared for a tidal wave of work the 
following morning. 

Her best friends reveal that she’s a 
doodler. The more she thinks and the 
more telephone conversations she cn- 
gages in, the more cryptic designs cov- 
er the note pads on her desk. Always 
considerate of her staff, she worries 
about their health, prevents them from 
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e. working too hard. Yet she herself sticks with each job until it’s 
ly ompleted. Vacations for her come not on appointed dates, but 
€, nly when the job is done. She had read as far as Chapter Ten in 
1€ lolstoy’s War and Peace when she went into uniform. She has 
ly never reached Chapter Eleven. There just hasn't been time. 
1e On the polished, paper-filled desk of this hard-working com- 
manding officer of the Coast Guard SPARS is a ship’s-wheel 
m lock. Its small, black hands silently feel their way into the fu- 
|. ture, forever pointing to the passing of time. And the uni- 
ff formed woman behind the desk, like the clock, is completely 
ibsorbed in the present and the future, making every second 
‘T count. Yet in the years long since ticked away is the story of 
Ms the Lieutenant Commander's past—a story as full of colorful 
a experiences as her present. 
RS Back in the early 1900's, in the town of Sedan, Kansas, 
TY Dorothy Stratton was an energetic little girl in pigtails, wearing 
ingham aprons and sensible, high-topped shoes. She wasn't 
born in Sedan. Her first home town was Brookfield, Missouri. 
- But since her father was a Baptist minister w ho moved his fam- 
AS ily every few years, the only ‘vital statistics available concerning 
IR her early days in Brookfield consist of the fact that she and her 
IN- parents lived in a duplex and she found it convenient to share 
pr the neighbors’ cookies. 
RE There is something of the gingham-aproned little girl about 
EX- 
ARS 
\TS 
=| 
— intangibles. From my mother I learned to make the most of 
simple things. She was able to create a happy home atmospherc 
ed and to make us physically comfortable, on very little. Ours was 
a typical minister's family. We actually .received ‘missionary 
barrels’ in Kansas, although none of my friends will believe it 
Her eyes begin to twinkle at this point and she adds with a 
disarming grin, “They were good barrels, too 
When she was five years old, a baby boy arrived in the fam 
ae ily. Part of his care fell to the daughter I had to look after 
4 him, iron his blouses, take care of him during church services, 
and, final humiliation, occa 
sionally take him out with me 
on dates!’ But she chuckles as 
she says it 
sears Gein tae wee as ten That brother, Richard Strat 
WHO IS THE FIRST WOMAN EVER ton, 1s now a physician and a 
for 10 WEAR THE COAST GUARD SHIELD captain in the Army, stationed 
vith € at Camp Swift, Texas. Both of 
* the Baptist minister's children 
tre- ~“* pe x acpi tere ing vet were to become leaders in the 
» be a tail arte. Slee. Une. Yam fight to preserve the ideals their 
red, SPARS MARCH PROUDLY DOWN THE father cherished 
ade STREFT, OR RELAX IN THE SUNSHINE Always fond of school, 
ioh- Dorothy Stratton found one fly 
soak her yet. When she stands with her in the academic ointment 
' ba hands clasped behind her back and her mathematics. She's still allergic 
Yet head cocked just a little on one side, to the subject. Refusing to be 
ergy it is easy to see her as a fun-loving, in- come embroiled in personal 
ecks quisittive child, growing up in the bookkeeping, she ts far too 
the small towns of Kansas, Missouri, and busy to know whether she has 
Kentucky where her father drew as her purse with her or not. And 
- signments. as for the relative length of 
the Her recollections of that childhood time it takes A to bail out a 
cn- ie colored by a strong devotion to boat that B can empty in half 
cov- her parents. the time in which C does it-—-she purely and simply doesn't care! 
ness _ From my father I learned to have an abiding interest in peo- All through school she took an active part in outdoor sports 
rite } nd to want to be of service to my fellow men in some ca- and was known in the neighborhood as a tomboy. Bats, balls 
from pacity,” she tells you gravely. “He taught me the importance of | and tennis rackets absorbed her spare (Continued on page 41) 
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HE older members of Red Rose Troop sometimes wished, 
with a sigh, that Bobo Witherspoon had been able to re- 
main permanently a Brownie. 

“Just the place for her, the Brownies,” said Jane Burke, 
“Why, she hasn't even got beyond the question age.” 

“I know,’ Vera agreed. “And when you do take time off to 
an.wer her questions, she gets everything wrong—like that Girl 
Shout Week business.” 

“You must admit that bore fruit,’ Lillian reminded them 
with a giggle. “She sold everybody in town on Scouting, with 
her ridiculous yelling.” 

. TL know, I know,” Jane assented reluctantly. “But you never 
can tell when her misapprehensions will bring the whole move- 
ment into disrepute.” 

“Shouldn't think she cow/d understand you, Jane,” 
Ruthie Kent. “Talk English, will you?” 

“What were we talking about, anyway,” 
“and how did we get started on Bobo?” 

“We were talking,” said Jane, “about the Domestic Situa- 
ition.” 

"So we were,” Vera recollected. 

“The Domestic Situation and its bearing on Girl Scouting,” 
Jane proceeded, as though she were announcing the title of an 
cosay. 

“If you mean point rationing and all that,” Red put in, “my 
mother says—"’ 

“Here comes Bobo,” said Helen with a sigh. 

Bobo Witherspoon, wearing her usual air of expectant impor- 
tance and a complete line of Scout equipment, joined the circle 
and looked, wide-eyed, from face to face. 

“No,” said Jane, ‘the Girl Scout effort in relation to the war 
effort is our main concern. I feel—" 

“I heard you talking about point rationing,” Bobo cut in. “I 
used to sort of help myself to raisins when I felt that way. I 
don't any more. Would that help ?” 

“We're not concerned with that type of problem,” said Jane. 
= don't interrupt, Bobo.” 

“OF course, we've done a lot of salvaging,” Red reflected. 


said 


Helen wondered, 


BO and the 


STAPLE COMMODICKIES 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


In her own inimitable way, Bobo carries 


out a summer project—although it was not 


just what Red Rose Troop had in mind 


BOBO TOOK THREE TRIPS 
WITH HER WAGON TO HAUL 
THE ACCUMULATION OF MR, 
BRISTLE’S BUSINESS MAIL 


“All that scrap metal business, you remember, and the tin cans.” 
“But they néed more and more and more,” Betty put in. 
“Continuous conservation of all commodities,” intoned Jane, 

“should be our constant aim.”’ 

“T know,” Vera said. ‘My mother says that soon even staples 
will be very hard to get.” 

“If our armed forces and our fighting allies are to have the 
staples,” said Jane, “then we must all-—”’ 

“What are staples?’ Bobo inquired. 

"*Shsh!” said Red. 

“What are commodickies ?’’ whispered Bobo. 

No one answered. Miss Roberts, the admired leader of Red 
Rose Troop, was summoning the debaters to a refreshing inter- 
lude of folk dancing. 

“You can all think better afterward,’ she assured them. 

But Bobo did a great deal of thinking in season and out. 
Indeed, her mind was quite generally crammed with a large as- 
sortment of thoughts, queries, speculations, and wonderments, 
chasing each other round and round. And sometimes she felt 
solemnly that the whole weight of responsibility for Girl Scout 
activities rested upon her own green-clad shoulders. Had not 
Miss Roberts often pointed out that each and every individual 
Girl Scout represented the entire movement and must act ac- 
cordingly ?, No other member of Red Rose Troop took this quite 
so seriously, or so literally, as Bobo. 

“Bobo Witherspoon and the War Effort,” she was still think- 
ing gravely as she turned in at her own front gate after the 
meeting. Her father, deep in his newspaper in the living room, 
was startled to hear a voice at his ear demanding without pre- 
liminaries, “Daday—what are commodickies ?” 

“T have no idea,” said Mr. Witherspoon, skipping a beat in 
the editorial he was reading. 

Bobo looked troubled. ‘What are staples?” she pursued. 

Mr. Witherspoon sighed. “Oh, you know,” he said, “those 
little wire things that hold magazines and pamphlets together.” 
He glanced at the table and indicated a catalog lying there. 
Those little fasteners.” 

Bobo fingered the pamphlet. They were certainly very small 
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but they were metal. And if our armed forces and our fight- 
ing allies needed them— 

“Daddy,” said Bobo. 

“Please don’t keep‘ interrupting,” said Mr. Witherspoon. 
“This is the third time I've had to begin this article.” 

Bobo knew when to withdraw. She went in search of her 
mother who was adding up her point budget in the kitchen. 

Mother,” Bobo said immediately, “may I have anything I 
find in the wastebaskets ?”” 

“Why, certainly, dear,” said Mrs. Witherspoon absently. 
“Three soup, one canned peaches.’ She came to with a start. 
“Bobo!” she cried. “You don’t mean you're starting some sort 
of collection again?” 

“Well, yes, in a way,”” Bobo agreed. 

Mrs. Witherspoon sighed. “It's really rather a waste of time, 
dear, don't you think?” she pleaded. ‘Remember those milk- 
bottle tops you once collected ? Now what use—’" 

A gleam grew in Bobo’s eye. ‘‘Milk-bottle tops!’ she 
breathed with sudden inspiration. She flew to the refrigerator in 
order to inspect the bottles. As she had hoped, each tab was 
equipped with a staple. Bobo wisely decided that removing the 
tops trom full bottles might bring unpleasant results so far as 
she was concerned. Investigation of the kitchen scrap can yielded 
several discarded tops. The wastebaskets gave up a report of 
the Center Railroad Company and a pamphlet on the Income 
Tax. The staples extracted from these made an almost imper- 
ceptible waaiiiog of metal in the oversized box with which 
Bobo was starting her collection. 

“I shall have to unlist others in this Worthy Cause,” Bobo 
reflected gravely. “I shall have to get in touch with an illimited 
Source of Supply.” 

This thought came to her as she walked slowly down the 
street, where early summer buzzed and burgeoned in tree and 
lawn. Red Rose Troop would hold no more formal meetings 
until autumn. There would be hikes and projects of one sort or 
another—but the full tale of the summer's usefulness would 
be told in the fall, when Girl Scout Week demonstrated the 
aims and activities of the whole movement. 






AS THE WEEKS HURRIED 
BY, BOBO WORKED WITH 
A FEVERISH INTENSITY 


Bobo paused in front of the neat brick house of her old 
friend, Mr. Horatio Bristle. Once known and feared as a crab 
and a curmudgeon, Mr. Bristle had succumbed to Bobo in a way 
that never failed to astonish her fellow Scouts. She stiffened 
and quivered, now, in the manner of a bird dog pointing a 
quail. Then she bounded up the aay and hammered on the 
screen door. Mr. Bristle was at his desk in the study, surrounded 
by papers and apparently not in the best of tempers. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bristle!’ cried Bobo heartily. “Isn't it 
a lovely morning? I see you're very busy with your Important 
Business. I hope I'm not disturbing you.” 

“Well, you are, as a matter of fact,’ said Mr. Bristle. ‘But 
come in, come in, anyway.” 

“Your business is just what I want to ask you about,’’ Bobo 
proceeded. ‘I suppose you have a great deal of it. She eyed 
the loaded table hopefully. 

“More'n I like,” said Mr. Bristle, shaking his fountain pen. 
“You offering to be a junior partner or something ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Bobo. “I suppose you have heaps and 
heaps of Important Communications, and things about Railroads 
and Steel Companies and Consolidated Gases and all. Don't 
you ?”’ 

“What d'ye mean—reports?” snapped Mr. Bristle. “Plenty 
of those. Waste of paper, most of ‘em.” 

Bobo grinned from ear to ear. ‘Then you don't keep them ?” 
she inquired tentatively. . 

“Have to build an ell, if I did,’ Mr. Bristle said. ““What are 
you driving at, Bobo? You going in for high finance, or what?” 

Bobo stirred Mr. Bristle’s ample wastebasket. ‘These, for 
instance,” she said. ‘Could I have them ?” 

“Course you can have ‘em, Mr. Bristle agreed. “What 
in thunder do you want ‘em for? They're mighty dull reading.” 

“Well,” Bobo explained, “it’s part of my War Effort. It's a 
sort of military secret.’ She was gathering up an armload of 
pamphlets, with the expression of a prospector who has struck 
gold. 

“Not going to send ‘em to the soldiers as reading matter, I 
hope!’ Mr. Bristle chuckled. “People send all the old books 
they've thrown into the attic. That's all wrong.” 

“Oh, no,” said Bobo. “It's just a projeck of my own.” 

“Got bundles of ’em down cellar,” Mr. Bristle volunteered, 
“if you really want ‘em. Never will look over ‘em again. I'll 
get Mrs. Lindstrom to drag ‘em out.” He shouted suddenly for 
his housekeeper. 

“I'd better rush home and get my wagon,” cried Bobo with 
rapture. “I have a wagon. It's very useful for the marketing. 
And I speck I'll need it for all these beautiful, beautiful reports 
of yours, dear Mr. Bristle!”’ 

“I speck you will,’ Mr. Bristle agreed, mystified but as ever 
acquiescent where Bobo was concerned. 

t took Bobo three trips with her bright green express wagon 
to haul home the accumulated by-products of Mr. Bristle’s vari- 
ous business interests. Mrs. Witherspoon, coming into her 
daughter's room, was startled to find it piled sky-high with re- 
ports of United Copper, Amalgamated Aluminum, Interurban 
Electric, and the like. In the midst sat Bobo, a box on her knees 
and a screw driver in her hand. 

“Bobo!” cried Mrs. Witherspoon. ‘What on earth?” 

“It's all right, I'll clear everything away!” Bobo assured her 
at top speed. “Mr. Bristle gave them to me—wasn't he darling ? 
It's my War Effort. I'd rather not explain right now, till I find 
out if it’s really Worthy enough to count.” 

“Are you studying all those dull figures?’ asked Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, completely bewildered but prepared for almost anything. 

“No, it’s a question of commodickies and staples,’ Bobo 
said. “It’s all very important to the war.” 


O YOU think we ought to discourage Bobo ?”” Mrs. Wither- 
spoon asked her husband, later. “She's simply surrounded 

by corporation reports Mr. Bristle gave her—and she seems to 
be studying the price of commodities or something. She won't 
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tell me what she thinks she’s doing; says it’s part of her war 
effort.” 

Mr. Witherspoon laughed loudly. “Oh, let her alone!” he 
advised. “Keeps her out of trouble, anyway.” 

“But she might be doing something useful,” Bobo's mother 
complained. “It seems such an absurd waste of time.” 

A few days later Mrs. Witherspoon summoned Bobo to her 
in earnest. “Bobo, dear,” she said in grave tones that boded no 
good, “I've heard that you were seen coming out of the hospital 
with an enormous paper bag. What were you doing over 
there?” 

“I went to see Miss Godwin,” Bobo answered promptly. “She 
is so nice. And she was very construckive and helpful.” 

Miss Godwin was superintendent of the diet kitchen, and 
something of a friend. Mrs. Witherspoon frowned. “Miss God- 
win is very, very busy, Bobo,” she said firmly. “Hospitals are 
very busy these days. You mustn't just go in and bother Miss 
Godwin.” 

“I had to see her about my War Effort,’ Bobo explained. “I 
simply made all the arrangements in three minutes, and now it’s 
automatic. 

Mrs. Witherspoon stared suspiciously at her unpredictable 
child. “You didn’t plan to give a blood donation?" she asked 
severely. “You're too young.” 

“IT know I am,” said Bobo sadly. “Oh, no, this is just a small 
part of my projeck. They were all so nice and willing to co- 
operate. They just throw them in a special place for me, in- 
stead of in the scrap can.” 

Throw what?’ demanded Mrs. Witherspoon. 

“Then I stop in every day and collect them. It only takes a 
minute, and I don’t stay and ask questions or anything. Miss 
Godwin said it was all right. She said she liked my nishitive, 
whatever that is.”’ 

“Oh, did she?” said Mrs. Witherspoon with a sigh. “Well, 


“WHAT ARE YOU DRIVING AT, BOBO? YOU GOING IN FOR HIGH 
FINANCE, OR ARE YOU OFFERING TO BE A JUNIOR PARTNER in 
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Miss Godwin certainly wouldn't allow you to do anything you 
shouldn't, I suppose. But has it anything to do with your study 
of commodity prices ?”” 

Bobo aed puzzled. 
she wondered. 

Mrs. Witherspoon flung out her hands in despair. ‘Really, 
my dear,’ she cried, “I do wish you would try to be less like a 
little child! First you want to start a collection of milk-bottle 
tops, and then you play at reading all those dull reports of Mr. 
Bristle’s—and now you drop all that, and go and bother Miss 
Godwin. Can't you plan some one useful thing and carry it 
through ?”’ 

Bobo’s wide eyes looked hurt. “But that’s exackly what | 
am doing,” she insisted. ‘These are all parts of one projeck. 
I'm working extremely hard!”’ 


“Am I studying commodicky prices ?” 


yor was indeed working hard. Her green express wagon 
made many trips in no way connected with marketing. The 
library was a little farther away than the hospital, but she had an- 
other friend there—Miss Saunders, the children’s librarian—and 
Bobo was not one to leave ‘‘any friend unturned,” as she put it 
to that lady. Miss Saunders, when she had recovered from what 
seemed to be a slight fit of some kind, loaded Bobo with old 
book catalogs and out-of-date weeklies. These took Bobo a lit- 
tle longer than the business reports, for she found herself often 
immersed in the contents instead of de-stapling. Sternly she 
brought herself into line. 

“If you let yourself be distracked by trifles,"” she cautioned 
herself, ‘you will never reach your goal.” 

She was not quite certain what that goal was. But the staples 
now made a considerable lump of steel in her box, all clinging 
together in a prickly mass. Bobo weighed them hopefully from 
time to time. The ounces crept up. The express wagon was now 
often loaded with paper when it left the house as well as when 
it returned. 

“What do you do with all that stuff?” Mrs. Witherspoon in- 
quired with a disapproving frown. (Continued on page 37) 
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ORE and more young voices 
over the country are singing 
Girl Scouts Are We, the prize 


(> S 
song in the National Girl Scout Song 


Contest—a joyous memorial to John Rivenburg, the seventeen- 
year-old Boy Scout of Creston, lowa, who died shortly after he 
composed the song. John made his song an invocation to Sa- 
cajawea, the Indian heroine of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
—and out in the Covered Wagon Region, Girl Scouts will know 
in a minute why he did so! That vast Girl Scout region, cover- 
ing Kansas, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, and Colorado was once 
called ‘Sacajawea.’ And now that Girl Scouts in corners of the 
United States far removed from the Northwest are singing the 
song, quite naturally they want to know more about her, in- 
trigued by the music that echoes with her name and pulses with 
the haunting beat of Indian drums. 

To Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, leaders of the fa- 
mous expedition, Sacajawea was not a mere name or echo. She 
was their guide and their interpreter to hostile Indian tribes; 
when they fell ill, she nursed them; when they were without 
food, she found nourishing roots that sustained them. A young 
Indian mother with her papoose upon her back, she helped lead 
one of the greatest of all journeys of exploration—up the Mis- 
sourt River, across the Rockies to the Pacific, and back again to 
the Mandan village in North Dakota where Lewis and Clark 
first found her and her French half-breed husband. 

But Sacajawea did not belong on the plains. She had been 
stolen as a child from the Shoshones, a whe of the high Rockies 
—an event of great importance in the exploration of our country, 
for the long journey to the villages of her captors helped to pre- 
pare her for her task as guide of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Sacajawea’s people feared the powerful tribes of the plains 
the Blackfeet, the Mandans and Minnetarees, the Assiniboines, 
the Crows, and the Sioux. With their large bands of horses these 
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Often called the first Girl 
Scout, Sacajawea was the In- 
dian girl who guided the fa- 
mous Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion in its explorations of 
the vast Northwestern territory 
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Ss IN TERROR, TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SACA- 
a JAWEA TRIED TO ESCAPE THE MINNE- 
TAREE WARRIOR, BUT HE SNATCHED 
HER UP ON HIS HORSE. SHE WAS ONE 


OF EIGHT CHILDREN STOLEN THAT DAY 


tribes wandered over the boundless plains, and everywhere they 
went, there was their food—buffalo, antelope, and deer. Sur- 
rounding a herd with prairie fire, they would slaughter the ani- 
mals, or drive them over a cliff, leaving much for wolves and 
coyotes but nothing for the weaker tribes. The Shoshones could 
not hold their own with these powerful plains Indians, so they 
were forced to live where food was scarce and to be ever ready 
to flee over secret mountain passes. This life, terrible as it was, 
kept them alive and alert, even if hungry and acquainted with 
grief; and the child Sacajawea had known no other conditions 
from the time that understanding first dawned in her black eyes. 

But there came a time—Sacajawea was then about twelve years 
old—-when her people grew so desperate for food that they ven- 
tured down out of the mountains as far as the three forks of the 
Missouri, near the present site of Bozeman, Montana, and there 
they made camp. Each sunrise the men rode down the valley 
toward the plains, each sunset they returned with fat buffaloes. 
From morning to night the women labored, drying the meat and 
tanning the hides. Then the hollow-eyed tribe began to fill out 
and the children grew strong and sleck. At night the Shoshones 
dared not sleep in the lodges, but scattered to hide in brush and 
timber, always keeping watch toward the plains. Then one 
morning a hunter came galloping back with a warning. The 
enemy was upon them! 

The camp was thrown into confusion. Without waiting for 
the horses, the women herded their little ones up toward the 
pass. Sacajawea ran from lodge to lodge, trying to find her 
mother. When she failed, she ran into the timber and out again, 
and then she tried to ford the river at a shallow place. But she 
heard the splashing of a horse's hoofs behind her, and a Minne- 
taree warrior snatched her and swung her up on his horse. She 
turned and fought and bit, but he pinned her arms down and 
carried her back, ‘ye friends who lay scalped on the ground, 
through the burned and deserted camp. 
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With eight other Shoshone children, 
Sacajawea was carried away. Behind them 
as they journeyed, day after day, the 
Rockies dimmed in the west and disap- 
peared. They left the Great Falls of the 
Missouri and followed the muddy river 
as it looped sluggishly actoss the endless 
plains. Five of the children escaped their 
captors, and by floating on logs down the 
river one dark night, they eventually 
reached home. Sacajawea did not know 
they were safe with their people until five 
years later. She and two of the other 
little girls were carried many moons’ 
journey over the plains to the villages of 
the Mandans and Minnetarees, where Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, stands today. 

The little Shoshone girl 
was treated kindly in the 
lodge of her captor and, like 
his own children, she worked 
for his squaw. But mapped in 
her keenly observant young 


mind was the westward course “= i 
of the Missouri. Some day, eb 
like a homing pigeon, she A 
would follow “Big River 


back to the Rockies and her 
own tribe. She would rather 
be hungry with the Shoshones 7 
than captive in the comforta- 

ble, great earth lodge of the 
Minnetaree. Never had_ her 
couch been so warm with buf- 

falo robes, never had she eat- 

en such food. Now, instead 

of digging roots or scraping 

the inner green bark of pines 

for food, she ate buffalo meat 
boiled with corn. There were 
squashes and much other food 
besides. 

But all was not comfort and 
plenty. As the years passed, 
the growing girl was to have the horror of sceing Shoshone 
scalps brought in. When her captor lost her as a stake in a gam- 
bling game to the French ot lh Charbonneau, her lot be- 
came hard. Charbonneau took her to the Mandan village near 
by, and there, as she slaved over his clay-pot cookery, his corn 
patch, and his firewood, she knew that he would strike her 
whenever he felt in the mood. But Charbonneau never suc- 
ceeded in enslaving her free spirit. More aware, more intelli- 
gent than he, she kept for him a motherly loyalty as for a way- 
ward, stupid child. 

Now and then a white trader came to the Mandan village, and 
then, if he were in a good humor, Charbonneau would buy his 
squaw a blue dress of cotton trade cloth and a nec klace of elk S 
teeth, or bear claws. Sacajawea grew to be about five feet five 
inches tall. She was slim, quick, and graceful. Her long dark 
braids framed intelligent black eyes in an appealing face. 


Illustrated by 
BERT SHARKEY 


 seaibinyl pean in the year 1803, much was going on in other 
parts of the country-—one event, in particular, that was to 
influence greatly the life of this young Indian woman. At that 
time Washington, the capital of the young United States, had 
more mudholes than houses, although President Thomas Jef- 
ferson believed that some day the city would be shiningly beau- 
tiful. Philadelphia, the former capital, was still “the seat of 
learning and culture’’—while, far to the west, Saint Louis was 
but a tiny fur-trading post. Beyond that lay the great, dim West, 
unknown, unmapped, except for the reports of sea captains about 
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the western coast. For twenty years Jefferson had wanted that 
country for the United States, but he had little hope of acquiring 
it, or even New Orleans, the city vital to our Mississippi River 
trade. 

Then one day President Jefferson had the surprise of his life 
Napoleon bought from Spain the city of New Orleans and the 
land north of it, al! the way to Canada; and the next day he 


turned around and sold it to the United States! For fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, or about three cents an acre, almost half a continent 
was added to our map. Down came the red-and-yellow flag of 
Spain, up went the French tricolor—only to descend a few days 
later when the Stars and Stripes floated over the new territory. 
This young flag had in its blue field only fifteen stars. The 
Louisiana Purchase was to add fourteen—in time; but first Mr 
Jefferson had to have this new land mapped and explored. The 
President had his eye on Meriwether Lewis, his private secre- 
tary, for the hazardous undertaking: and that delighted 
young man, in turn, invited William Clark, Kentucky pioneer 
and soldier, to share cqual command of the expedition. Petty 
differences could not arise between these two friends. 
Meriwether Lewis, Jefferson's secretary, was a born naturalist, 
and he came of a distinguished Virginia family. Classical stud- 
ics had disciplined Lewis's mind, living outdoors had toughened 
his body. Jefferson knew that this young man with the keen, 
gray eyes and beetling brow had a will that nothing but the im- 
possible could turn from its purpose; and Congress could be as- 
sured that anything Lewis reported would be as true as if they 
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4 COUNCIL WAS CALLED TO NEGOTIATE FOR HORSES 
NEEDED BY LEWIS AND CLARK. THE MEN SMOKED A 
PEACE PIPE AND CALLED SACAJAWEA TO INTERPRET 


had seen it with their own eyes. To further prepare himself, 
Lewis spent the winter of 1803 in Philadelphia and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, studying astronomy for scientific map-making, 
and the manufacture of firearms, boats, and tools. 

Meanwhile, Lewis's friend, Captain William Clark, trained 
the twenty-eight men for the expedition. The red-haired cap- 
tain was the younger brother of George Rogers Clark, the great 
Kentucky frontiersman, and his education had been gained more 
from experience than from books. As a soldier, he had learned 
engineering and something of medicine. Pioneer life in the 
wilderness had developed resourcefulness, keenness, and 
strength. Captain Clark got on well with everyone. His nature 
was genial, his character decisive. 

The men Clark trained had to be without family responsibili- 
ties, for the perils of the uncharted wilderness were great. Vir- 
ginia hunters, Kentucky woodsmen, farmers from Vermont and 
Pennsylvania, Scotch, Irish, French who could speak with the 
Indians, and Clark's devoted Negro servant, York——-they were a 
good cross section of the young democracy. Scouts, navigators, 
soldiers, blacksmiths, historians they had to be, and diplomats, as 
well, who could deal even with the, treacherous Sioux and the 
Comanches. 

Equipment was chosen with the greatest care: food, firearms, 
tools, clothing, medicines, books, and no one commodity in a 
single bale, but some of everything in each—as explorers outfit 
today—so that if one bale were lost it would not prove disastrous. 
Powder was kept in small canisters, sealed with just enough 
lead to make bullets for the powder within. Of equal importance 
were gifts and objects to trade with the Indians, blue beads (blue 
being the chiefs’ color), scarlet coats, bright calico (trade cloth), 
knives, hatchets, mirrors, and tinsel things which the Indians 
highly valued. 

Last instructions from Mr. Jefferson were, ‘Tell the peopie 
we wish to be neighborly, friendly, and useful to them. Ask 
the chiefs to come visit us, invite the young people to come East 


and go to school, or learn some useful trade. Tell the tribes to 
make peace with one another, that we will protect them.” 

By February, 1804, the members of the party were trained and 
equipped, its personnel a little working democracy in itself. 
They camped opposite Saint Louis, just below the spot where the 


Missouri pours into the mighty Mississippi. The men were 
ciger to be off in their big boat, fifty-five feet long, with sail and 
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oars, or in either of the two smaller boats. But the ice wouldn't 
let them; it kept coming down the muddy current of the Mis- 
souri. Lewis noted in his brand-new diary, ‘The sugar maple 
runs free; swans pass from the north,” but still the ice came 
down! “The spicewood is in bloom, the violet, and the may- 
apple,""—but not yet! Forest trees were a haze of green and the 
peach trees pink about Saint Louis cabins before the expedition 
pushed from shore on May fourteenth, 1804. That big boat 
was like a fortress, but the leaders hoped to use its swivel gun 
only to make a noise. 

“You will explore the Missouri to its source,” Mr. Jefferson 
had instructed. “For purposes of commerce, find the shortest 
waterway to the Pacific Ocean. You will learn about the people, 
the animals, the minerals, the climate, the winds, the dates when 
the plants put out or lose their leaves, when the birds come and 
go. 
It was hard pulling up the muddy current—fifteen miles a 
day was good going; but the French voyageurs sang, the Irish 
had their jokes, and the Scotch their particular brand of fun. 
The red-headed captain, William Clark, stood in the first boat, 
eyes ahead. Beside him the flag of fifteen stars moved into the 
wilderness. Along shore walked the hunters, two horses, and 
Meriwether Lewis, whose interest in nature was to lead him into 
many a dangerous but revealing adventure. 

It was May on the prairies. Wild strawberries ripened in 
abundance, there was plenty of game: the hunters brought in 
black-tailed deer, elk, bear, antelope, and fat prairie chickens. 
By campfires at night the men sang and roasted buffalo meat, 
almost as good as beef. And by starlight and firelight the leaders 
made meticulous notes, surveys, and ‘celestial calculations.” The 
only map they had was not much good. Made partly from hear- 
say, partly from imagination, it showed the source of the Mis- 
sourt River to be in California——and a faint line far west, marked 
“Highlands,” might have meant the Rockies. Lewis and Clark 
set about making a real map, naming creeks and bluffs as they 
went along. 

Along the lower Missouri they passed abandoned French and 
Spanish trading posts; and now and then, coming swiftly down 
current, they encountered a crude boat loaded with pelts and 
hides, the beginnings of the fur trade. Then presently all signs 
of white men were left behind-—they were in the country of the 
rapacious Sioux. Great buffalo herds moved on the horizon, the 
river looped muddily down out of the northwest, and the going 
was increasingly hard. Sun blazed over interminable prairies, 
boats caught on snags and had to be righted, and one sultry day 
young Sergeant Floyd dicd of what may have been appendicitis. 
They buried him in a spot they called Floyd's Bluff, near the 
present Sioux City, and went on, steadying their courage to meet 
new dangers and graver responsibilities. After three months’ 
going they had covered eight hundred and fifty miles. 

“Show an Indian you are afraid and he will give you cause 
for fear,’ is an old saying in the West. Never once did the 
party show fear, but by grass-fire sign language they invited the 
Indians to the river bank for councils. Then a sail would be 
spread between cottonwoods, the flag unfurled, and messages 
and medals of honor would be given the chiefs from the Great 
White Father at Washington. The interpreters would explain 
the protection offered by the new Government, they would prom- 
ise trade and ask the Indian tribes to make peace with one anoth- 
er. The Indians welcomed the white men and promised peace 
with all but the Sioux, whose cruelty was too great to be forgiven. 
In their final report, Lewis and Clark recommended that reform 
begin with the white men, that Indians are as quick as anyone 
to recognize integrity. Council Bluffs, Missouri, was named for 
one of these powwows. 

As the expedition proceeded, the country grew wilder. Along 
the river bottoms, the whippoorwill called at evening from wil- 
low and cottonwood. September sandstorms lashed yellow 
leaves into the brown water and cut the men’s faces. On October 
twenty-sixth they reached the villages of the Mandans and Min- 
netarees where Bismarck, North Dakota (Continued on page 24) 

















PATSY FLEW ABOUT, FINDING THINGS FOR EVERYONE TO DO 


Your Mauve, PAT S Y By LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 


OMING home from school that 
‘ afternoon, Patsy spoke firmly to 
herself. “You were a goon, 
Patsy Foster,” she scolded, “expecting 
to be invited. Just because Polly Thorn 
was nice to you—asked you to serve on 
an unimportant committee—didnt 
mean she'd invite you to her Hal- 
lowe'en party. Polly's president of the 
student council, and it’s her duty to be 
friendly to everyone in Lake High, es- 
pecially to newcomers.” 

She kept repeating this to herself as she walked along, kicking 
the dead leaves under her feet, trying to get her face smoothed 
clear of disappointment before Mom should see her. It would 
never do to let Mom know how much she was longing to be 
back in Hadley today. 

She couldn't let herself think too much about Hadley. When 
a person has lived in one place all her life and knows everybody 
and is included in everything that goes on—well, it is hard to 
move to a town where nobody knows you at all, or even shows 
any sign of wanting to. 

“You're a war-worker's child, Patsy,” she reminded herself. 


She was a stranger in town 
and she was lonety, but she 
obeyed an impulse which re- 


sulted in lots of happiness 


Illustrated by MEG WOHLBERG 


“If there's anything in that saying 
about misery loving company, you 
ought to be shouting for joy right now. 
There are probably thousands like you, 
here and there in the country.” 

Which was true enough. All over 
the United States, she knew, there were 
boys and girls going from familiar 
places, from schools they knew and 
loved and felt a part of, to unfamiliar 
halls and faces, to teachers whose ways 
were strange, to books and courses of 
study very different from the ones they had known. 

“It’s hard,” Patsy sighed, “not even to feel at home at the 
drugstore where you buy your sodas.” 

Dad had realized how things would be. He was teaching 
chemistry in the college at Hadley, and was so good he could 
make even the dumbest freshman see through it. When he was 
offered the place here in the plant at Gale City, he wouldn't 
accept until he had talked things over with Mom and Patsy. 

“The salary is almost double what I'm getting now,” he ex- 
plained, “and they made me feel it is my duty to go. But I want 
you to help me decide. ‘Remember, you'll be leaving all this—" 
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he had moved his hand, indicating the pretty home with its’ 


bright chintz, its rows of books, its green lawn. But Patsy knew 
his gesture took in more than that—the houses of friends across 
the street, across the town, and the church and school and all the 
things they knew and loved. 

‘Houses will be scarce in ali likelihood, and none too desir- 
able,” he went on. “You'll be among strangers.” 

“Why, Dad,” Patsy had cried, “you know they can’t win the 
war without you! Of course we'll go!” 

And Mom had said yes, they must go. So, sure enough, here 
they were. 

Patsy turned in at the gate now, her lips tightening at sight of 
the house they had been able to rent. As a matter of fact they 
had been so glad to get it, they had almost kissed the agent who 
rented it to them. 

I feel dizzy every time I come up those porch steps,” she 
thought now. “That one at the bottom—it's walleyed, or some- 
thing. It looks shaky, but when I got a hammer and tried to 
knock it straight, it was as solid as the roots of a tree.” 

She wasn’t a snob, but—well, the house wasn’t even in a part 
of town where she felt she could make friends. There didn't 
seem to be many young people in the neighborhood, anyway. A 
colorless, mousy-looking girl lived in the house back of them, 
end next door a boy Patsy rarely saw. He delivered the paper, 
and had stopped by once to collect the money for it. He was 
lanky and quiet. Patsy saw him now and then at school and 
smiled at him. He returned her smile, but made no effort to 
carry on the acquaintance. So all she knew of him was that his 
name was Bill Smith. She never had learned the girl's name at 
all. Well, that was her own fault. She hadn't made any effort 
to get acquainted. 

After all, I've been here only six weeks,”’ she defended now. 
“And it’s as much their business to be friendly as it is mine.” 

Mom was in the kitchen, starting dinner, when she came in. 
"Yum, gingerbread. Smells good,” Patsy said, kissing her. 

Her mother pushed back her hair 
with her wrist. “It’s Hallowe'en. I 
always did make gingerbread for 
Hallowe'en. And I bought some 
apples, too, and some corn to pop 
and some cider.”’ 

Her voice trailed off, as if she 
were sorry she had reminded her 
daughter of happy Hallowe’ens 
back in Hadley. Patsy usually gave 
a party for the crowd that evening. 
They bobbed for apples and told 
ghost stories—and afterwards 
danced to the radio. Simple, of 
course, but a lot of fun. 

The party at Polly Thorn’s had 
sounded as if it might be that sort 
of an affair. Patsy had heard 
snatches of conversation about it at 
school all week. All Polly's gang 
would be there, that close, intimate 
group of girls and boys who seemed , | 
to have known one another always. 

Well mannered boys and girls 
they were, leaders. Smart and ca- 
pable and prominent in school af- 
fairs. “It isn’t because I’m snobbish 
that I'd like to make friends with 
them,” Patsy told herself. “‘It's just 
that they're like my friends back 
home. You get used to a certain 
kind of people and, no matter 
Where you go, you'd still like to - 
have them around.” 

No one of this group of Polly's 
would deliberately do anything to 
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UM-M, POPCORN. SMELLS GOOD,” HE SAID WIST 
FULLY. PATSY COULDN'T RESIST ASKING HIM IN 


hurt anyone's feelings. They just weren't aware of the fact that 
the school was full of new students, who had probably been 
smart and efficient and prominent, too, back in the schools they 
came from, What this was needed was to go to a new school 
themselves and see how it felt. 

When Polly had put Patsy on that committee, it had given 
her a heady sense of being in things once more. And after that, 
Polly had spoken to her in a friendly way whenever she saw her, 
and had even walked with her, a time or two, to the place where 
their paths separated on the way home. Patsy had found out 
more about her then. Her father was a doctor, and she was an 
only child. She thought the nicest thing that a girl could have 
was a sister. She liked to sew and play tennis and ride horse- 
back. 

Patsy was sure she would enjoy knowing Polly—-she had such 
a sweet smile and such nice manners. No wonder her bunch 
was crazy about her! 

“You can set the table,” Mom said now. She seemed to sense 
that when Patsy went off into a brown study like that, she wasn't 
thinking of anything too pleasant. “We're eating early. Dad's 
on the night shift this week.” 

Patsy was putting the finishing touches on the table when Dad 
came in. “Gingerbread!” he cried, snithng. ‘That's right, you 
always did make gingerbread for Pat's crowd on Hallowe'en. 
I'd better bring in everything that’s loose—the kids will all 
be out.” 

“Don't you want to ask somebody over, dear?’ Mom asked 
anxiously. ‘There's corn to pop, and gingerbread and apples. I 
even saved some sugar for candy.” 

She tried to hide the concern in her voice, but Patsy knew she 
and Dad were both worried about her loneliness. They had al- 
ways been used to her having friends all over the house and 
they couldn't understand why she had no friends here. Patsy 
was worried herself. Maybe she didn't know how to go about 
making friends, It had seemed to her that the ones who had 
always lived here in Gale City ought 
to be the ones to make the first ad- 
vances. 

She said now in answer to her 
mother’s suggestion, “No, I think 
not. I'm going to do the dishes, 
and then I'll tune in on the radio. 
Hal Smith's on, and he’s always 
good. Wonder where he'll be 
broadcasting from tonight ?”’ 

Her ruse was successful. Dad and 
Mom forgot about her and began 
discussing Hal Smith. 

“They tell me,” Dad said, “that 
nobody but the radio people and a 
few responsible men at the camp 
know where he's to be until the 
program is almost ready to start. Of 
course every camp hopes it will be 
next. 

“It's a strange thing to say,” 
Mom went on, ‘‘but it almost seems 
a blessing that he injured his hand 
so he can't go into the Army. He's 
doing more good by going around 
cheering up the men in camp.” 

“His is my favorite program,” 
Patsy admitted. 

It was, indeed. It wasn't going 
to be so bad staying at home alone 
tonight, if she could listen to Hal 
Smith. She got up from the table 
cheerfully, started carrying out the 
dishes. 

“Now you just trot along,” she 
told her (Continued on page 32) 








Nonna continues to rule the 
lives of the Malones—but 
when she spoils Beany’s 
dearest dream, the young- 
est Malone becomes a rebel 


LETTER came from Father from 
Hawaii. Like all Father's let- 

ters, it was scribbled with a 

soft pencil on copy paper. Elizabeth 
came to the door waving it as Mary 
Fred came up the steps from school. 

He had sent messages to each one. 
“Mary Fred and Elizabeth, please keep 
our home open for any fun you can 
give the soldiers. They need that pat 
on the back.” To Beany: ‘Here's a 
recipe for you. I can't spell the Ha- 
waiian name, but it means ‘Rice and 
Eggs.'"" And lastly, ‘Johnny, ask 
Emerson Worth about those files of 
the old-timers at the Press Club. Might 
stumble across something for your book. 
you've got something.” 

Johnny came in, tramped up to his room. Ordinarily he 
routed his way through the house past the icebox. But of late 
he hadn't. Mary Fred followed him to his room with the let- 
ter. He was sitting with his long legs stretched out on the blue 
chipped desk. The cover was pulled neatly over the typewriter. 
When had a typewriter in Johnny's room ever had a cover on it ? 
He didn't seem interested in the files of the old-timers at the 
Press Club. 

Mary Fred asked, “Johnny, what is the matter with you?” 

“What's the matter with me—why ?” 

“That's what everyone is asking me. Ander thinks you're 
mad at him, or that he did something to hurt you. He says 
you dodge him.” 

Johnny's feet came down off the desk. He walked to the 
window and back again. “I’m ashamed—that's why, Sis,” he 
said unhappily. “I guess by now Mrs. Thompson, the egg- 
woman on their ranch, has told him about coming here—and 
about me going back on my word. Ander must think I'm a cad.” 

“You went back on your word? Why, Johnny Malone, you 
never in your life went back on your word! You're too—too 
conscientious. 

The unhappiness in Johnny's thin face stabbed at her heart. 
That's what she said—-Nonna—that there was such a thing as 
being too conscientious. Of course, I know Nonna thought 
she was doing me a favor. And she’s been so good to me, get- 
ting me this brand-new typewriter. I don't know—I'm all 
mixed up.” 

Mrs. Thompson, Mary Fred gathered, had come on her 
monthly trip to the dentist and for her monthly collecting from 
Johnny of a payment on the bashed fender and front light. 
But Nonna had talked to her. She had made it clear to Mrs. 
Thompson that her claim would never hold up in court. Of 
course it was regrettable, but in an accident both parties must 
accept some loss. Johnny had already paid a good share of the 
damage, besides taking those worthless eggs otf her hands, and 
she, Nonna, felt the whole incident should be closed. 

Mary Fred could picture it so clearly. Mrs. Thompson, ill at 


Keep at it, Son 


ease, frightened even, holding her hand to her mouth where a 
She could imagine Mrs. Thomp- 


pulled tooth had left a gap. 









“I'M ASHAMED, SIS,"" HE SAID 
UNHAPPILY. “ANDER PROBABLY 
KNOWS AND THINKS I'M A CAD” 
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son edging out the door which Nonna closed decisively be- 
hind her. 

“What do you think I ought to do, Mary Fred?” Johnny 
appealed to her. 

Miss Hewlitt had said, “They all turn to you,” but Mary 
Fred, remembering the black lace formal, the fur evening wrap, 
the green flannel jacket—-remembering the hours of drudgery 
Nonna had spared her—couldn’t help but defend her. “I'd 
skip it, Johnny. In one way she’s right—you have paid plenty.” 

“But I told the egg-woman I would pay it all. Ander stood 
up for me against the policeman, because he said he knew my 
word would be as good as the policeman’s record to hold over 
me. I feel so skunky.” 


HE mailman always came down Barberry Street just about 

the time Mary Fred came home from school. And always 
Elizabeth, with the spring wind ruffling her skirts and her light 
hair, would be watching for him. 

Often when Mary Fred came up, Elizabeth would be stand- 
ing, sorting through the Malone mail with listless hands and 
trying to pretend that her eyes were red because the wind had 
blown something into them. Sometimes she couldn't pretend. 
When Mary Fred would ask, “Haven't you heard from Don 
yet?” her voice would choke out, “No, no, not yet.” And 
Mary Fred would slide her arm around her and feel the tremors 
of held-back sobs in Elizabeth's slim body. 

Yet Elizabeth put her anxiety behind her and always matched 
Lila’s enthusiasm for entertaining the soldiers. Elizabeth and 
Lila and Ander had planned to have square dances regularly at 
the Malone's. The living room and dining room would accom- 
modate four sets. Elizabeth had found a girl, a student at the 
university, who could play the accordion. Ander would call 
the dances, and they would serve doughnuts and coffee 
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Or milk,” Lila put in, because Private Clancy drank milk. 

But always Nonna seemed to have a reason why they could 
not have their square dance party. Either she had planned for 
Hattie to wax the floors that day, or she had invited other guests. 
Twice she had a headache and couldn't stand the noise. 

March was ending now and the days had the feel of spring 
to them. Mary Fred had always loved the feeling of diene 
happening in the soil, and to the stark, naked trees. She loved 
the newness, the gentle excitement of spring. But this spring 
it meant clothes and dates. 

She was walking home with Dike Williams one afternoon 
and, as always when she was with Dike, everything else fell into 
the background. He was telling her that there was talk of a 
party to be held for the basketball players and their dates after 
the game that evening. If it materialized, he'd let her know. 

She resented Ander’s coming down the street and interrupt- 
ing them, for Dike went hurrying off. Ander was carrying 
something that looked like a huge gray cube of sugar. “Salt,” 
he explained to Mary Fred. ‘You didn’t get any for Chips, 
did you ?” 

“No.” 

“I was afraid you'd keep forgetting it, so when I was at the 
ranch Sunday I picked up a chunk.” 

They walked up the driveway together. Nonna must be 
having company, for a car stood before the door. A workman 
with push broom and wheelbarrow had just finished cleaning 
the garage. Mary Fred peered into the garage, stared back 
amazedly at Ander. There was no sign of a horse, or of a 
horse's belongings, in the roomy garage. The workman: was 
sweeping up the last clutter of straw. The smell of smoke was 
in the air; it came from a pile of straw which was smoldering 
to a black hea 


Mary Fred asked, “Where is Mr. Chips?” 


- — The Story So Far —— 


The young Malones—Mary Fred, oe Johnny, fifteen; 
and Beany, thirteen—were the children of a famous new Lo aes 
editor, Martie Malone of the Denver “Evening Call.” Their 
dead mother had believed that young people should be brought 
up to be self-reliant and prepared to meet emergencies by mak- 
ing their own decisions. Their father, too, had the same idea, 
and the young Malones grew up to be responsi thle and capable, 
although—being u ermly, human and at times even rash—they 
made plenty of mistakes. Problems too difficult for them to 
solve personally they brought before the fa smily COHNT il, 

Mary Fred needed the advice of the magpie after she had 
impulsively bought the lame horse, Mr. C hips, to keep him from 
being sold lo a cruel farmer, for she had only hy al f enough 

voney to pay for him and none to buy feed: an d fe shnny, too, 

wished to consult the council when his jalop) collided with a 

egg truck driven by a cowboy from W ts Ander ideas 
and smashed the eggs, for he had to pay for the damage. The 
cook was leaving, and Mary Fred thought she and Johnny and 
Beany might do ‘the work and earn the cook’ s wages. The famil) 
council decided in their favor, and all went well so long as 
practical Beany planned and cooked the meals. When Mary 
Fred's turn came, however, her heart was not in it, for a Star- 
tling thing had happened to her. Dike Williams, the school 
football hero, who had never noticed her before, had suddenly 
singled her out for dates and Special attentions. 

Presently Martie Malone had to go to Hawaii for several 
months, leaving the family to solve their proble ms alone, except 
for the help of Elizabeth, their married sister, who had come 
home with her b. thy while her soldier husband went overseas. 
Immediately, a change came over Dike. The event of the school 
year was the Spring Formal—but he did not invite Mary Fred. 
To her pain and chagrin, she learned from a jealous classmate 
that Dike had rushed her only to enlist her father's help in per- 
suading his friend, the coach at the University, to subsidize Dike 
the following year as a promising football man. Mary Fred 
learned, too, that Dike was still interested in Sylvia, his former 
girl, who was also going to the University. Immediately the 
school was agog about the way Dike had let Mary Fred down. 
Ander tried to comfort her. He persuaded her to let him take 
her to the dance, and advised her to pretend she had known 
from the first that Dike was only trying to get on the good side 
of her father. She was helped in carrying out the plan success- 
fully by the arrival of Nonna, the Malones’ ste p-grandmother, 
who gave her an expensive and sophisticated evening gown and 
coat to wear to the formal. Dike was greatly impressed with 
her smart appearance and began to woo her in earnest. 





“I ain't seen no Mr. Chips. It was the lady who—” 

“IT mean the horse—the black horse ?”’ 

“I don't know about no horse. I only know he was took 
away. She had me clean all this up. Said she didn’t want a 
lot of smells and flies around, with nice weather coming on.” 

Nonna came out of the house with her guests, walked to the 
car with them, waved them good-by. She warded off Mary 
Fred's question before she could ask it. “You're surprised, 
aren't you? I knew you would be, but it’s much better this way. 
We can't help forming an attachment for any animal we have 
around us, and that always dulls the real issue.” 

“What did you do with him?” Ander demanded. 

“IT sent him where he'll get perfect care. I could see what a 
burden he was for you, Mary Fred. And such a responsibility! 
What kind of a place was this for a horse? My dear, I'm sur- 
prised that your (ther gave in to you and ever Iet you bring him 
home. It was all a foolish mistake.”’ 

“But I—I hadn't finished paying for him yet,” 
protested. “I still owe Mack 
six I paid him.” 


Mary Fred 
let's see, fifteen dollars less the 
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Ander asked bluntly, “Did you sell Mr. Chips? How could 
you, when Mary Fred hadn't finished her deal with Mack?” 

Nonna said airily, “You needn't worry about that, either of 
you. I’m a business woman. I settled with Mack, so that I 
could get a clear bill of sale.” 

Mary Fred protested again, “But Mr. Chips wasn't all well 
—not yet.” ‘ 

“My dear child, I took care of everything. I had a veterinary 
out and he said he was as sound as a dollar. He'll be much 
better off at a stable.” 

“What stable did you sell him to?” Mary Fred asked. 

Nonna didn't answer. She turned toward the house. “The 
wind is chilly without a wrap. Come on in, you two, and have 
a cup of tea. Hattic’s got dozens of little sandwiches—one- 
biters, as your Johnny calls them.” She laughed her silvery, 
soft laugh and hurried on into the house. 

Ander looked in no mood for tea. He said grimly, ‘Mr. 
Chips wasn’t as sound as a dollar! No reliable stable would 
buy him. You know what some of these stables are. They're 
horse-killers. All they care about is the seventy-five cents an 
hour they can rent a horse for. When Mr. Chips goes lame on 
them, they'll get rid of him to anybody they can.” 

Mary Fred heard the gate click and she turned to see who 
was there. The front entrance of the Malone house faced on 
the driveway at the side. The gate had clicked behind old 
Emerson Worth and he came up the walk with his shaky- 
legged strut. But the steps to the porch slowed both his 
legs and his strut. What a shabby, helpless, chilled old 
man he was! Mary Fred could almost 
hear her father saying, “He needs hot 
coffee and bracing up.” 

Yet it was with dreary annoyance that 
she planned in her mind, "T'll go in the 
back way. If Nonna’s had a_ party, 


ANDER WAS GRIM, AND 
IN NO MOOD FOR TEA. 
“THOSE AREN'T TO BE 
BURNED,’ HE REPLIED. 


“PLL TAKE THEM HOME” 
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there'll be coffee I can heat. I'll get the coffee down him, and 
then Johnny can take over and hear about the giants that walked 
the streets in those good old days.” 

Ander, too, was watching the old man. He gave a short 
laugh. ‘Evidently he wasn't invited in!’ For Emerson Worth 
had turned from the door and stumbled back down the steps 
He saw Mary Fred and Ander and turned toward them. 

Mary Fred reached out to steady the old man. He dropped 
down on the garden bench, his smile flickering mockingly 
through the deep wrinkles on his face. “I never noticed befor: 
what a solid front door you have. And how firmly it shuts 
The iron hand in the velvet glove!” 

Beany came down the back steps with a cup of steaming 
coffee. She looked both secretive and defiant. ‘Here, Emer- 
son, drink this,” she urged. 

“He'd better go inside,” 
sharp.” 

“She didn’t want him in,” Beany imparted. 

Emerson Worth made a grand oratorical gesture. “Martie 
Malone flies to Hawaii in the cause of democracy, and his home 
is taken over by a dictator. Have you Malones learned the 
salute yet ?”” 

Mary Fred defended, “She's bought us all such lovely things.” 

Of course that was the wrong thing to say to old Emerson 
Worth. Of course that brought forth the quotation that made 

Mary Fred groan inwardly, “ ‘The highest price you can 
pay for a thing is to get it for nothing.’ ” 

The workman interrupted. He had piled into a carton 

Mr. Chips’s brushes and currycombs, the bottles of lini- 
ment, the bandage wrapping, the saddle soap. He was 
looking indeterminedly toward the smoldering bonfire. 
“She told me to get rid of these.” 

The bridle and halter, the saddle and blanket must 
have gone with the horse. And when 
this carton was gone, there would be 
nothing left of the black horse that 
had nickered with such glad excite- 
ment every time Mary Fred opened the 
garage door. 

Ander said roughly, “Those don't 
go on the bonfire. Give them here. 
I'll take them home.” He turned to 
Mary Fred and his voice was stil! 
rough. ‘You'll have to find out where 
your grandmother sold Mr. Chips. 
You aren't going to let her get away 
with that, are you?” 

Mary Fred said miserably, ‘I hate 
to make a scene about it. She's done 
so many nice things for us. I guess 
Mr. Chips did seem like a lot of trouble 
to her. I think he'll be all right.” 

“You don't think so at all,” Ander 
flung at her. “You're letting Nonna 
do your thinking for you. Don’t you 
care? Or is it easier to be a clothes 
rack and let Nonna do your caring for 
you ? 

Mary Fred retorted angrily, “Stop 
being so bossy! After all, it’s owr 
business. You're like your aunt, Mrs. 
Socially-Prominent Adams — opinion- 
ated and snobbish.” 

She thought, for part of a minute, 
that he was going to shake her. He 
took an exasperated, driven step toward 


Mary Fred said. “The wind is 


her—then Hattie called from the 
kitchen doorway. ‘Mary Fred—tele- 
phone! Said to tell you it was Dike 


Williams.” 
Immediately everything else receded 
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into the background—Emerson Worth sitting there on the bench 
drinking Beany’s coffee, Nonna’s disposal of Mr. Chips, her own 
angry quarrel with ‘Ander who had always been there when she 
needed him. Dike Williams's voice over the telephone and 
Mary Fred's heart doing a raft-a-tat under her yellow sweater! 

Look, squaw, the party after the game is cinched, so wear the 
glad rags. I'll be by for you. Coach wants us down early.” 

Mary Fred hung up the telephone. She'd get Hattie to do 
her hair. She'd wear that dark tropical make-up. The girls who 
came with the players always sat in the front seats of the gym. 
They held the ulky sweat shirts the team wore while warming 
up and between halves. She could imagine Dike Williams toss- 
ing her his when the whistle blew. She would stand up to catch 
it, thus proclaiming herself his choice. People in the grandstand 
would nudge each other and say, “That's Dike Williams's girl. 
The one in the green coat. They go every place together.” 


N Wednesday, when Mary Fred came home, a furniture 
truck was backed up to their side door. As she came into 
the hall, two men in white overalls were coming down the stairs ; 
one was carrying a ladder, and the other, paper-hangers’ tools. 
From the head of the stairs Nonna cried out, “Oh dear, you 
frightened me for a minute! I was afraid it was Beany, and 
I didn’t want her to see her room until it is quite finished. We 
would have been through, if the furniture had arrived when they 
promised it.”” 

“Beany will be here any minute now,” Mary Fred said. ‘She's 
only a few minutes behind me usually.” 

“But not this afternoon,’ Nonna smiled. “I saw to it that 
she would be delayed.’” Nonna always saw to such details. She 
had asked the mother of one of Beany’s friends to take Beany 
downtown shopping with her and her young daughter. They 
would be late coming home. 

Mary Fred went up to Beany’s room. Nonna was ordering 
the men where to put the two new pieces of furniture—a bed, 
and a dresser of some modern bleached wood. Hattie had 
washed the window for which Beany was making yellow-plaid 
curtains—but now Hattie and Nonna were lifting a pair of cur- 
tains which had come from the decorating department of a 
downtown store. ‘The bedspread matches,” Nonna said, as 
she handed the curtain rod with its billowy green skirts to Hat- 
tie. Curtains and bedspread were of a sheer yet silken char- 
treuse material. “Aren't they delicious with the bleached wood 
furniture?’ Nonna asked Elizabeth, who stood in the doorway. 

But it was the walls at which Mary Fred stared. ‘They're 
pink,” she said aloud. 

“Desert coral,” Nonna corrected her. ‘And just to add the 
ingenue touch, which one mustn't overlook in a young girl's 
room, I chose that border.” The border was of roses, falling 
into scallops and held up by chubby, smiling cherubs. 

Mary Fred said, "The room is—is unusual.” But she and 
Elizabeth looked at each other with mixed feelings. They went 
to work putting Beany’s clothes back into the closet, laying her 
blouses and underthings in the drawers of the new dresser. 
Hattie cleaned the rug with the vacuum cleaner while Nonna 
smoothed the billowy chartreuse spread on the bed. 

It was an exotic, even seductive room. Beany’s plaid jumpers, 
her worn tennis shoes, her box of marbles, her smudgy recipe 
books seemed out of place in it. 

Hattie was putting the sweeper away, Mary Fred was running 
the oiled mop around the dusty edges of the floor, and Nonna 
was saying to Elizabeth, who was putting Beany’s blue comb 
and brush set on the dresser, ‘.No—no, don't put those out, 
they're a jarring note!’ when Beany came home. 

She came tearing up the stairs as usual to look at ‘the Little 
Mister.” Elizabeth said to her gently, “Nonna has had your 
room done all over for you—for a surprise.” 

Certainly it was a surprise. Beany's round, flushed face went 
lax as she stood in the doorway. She was breathing hard for 
she must have thought the baby would miss her—and the con- 
sternation in her honest face clutched at Mary Fred's heart. 
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“Isn't it gorgeous?” Nonna asked. “I’m so pleased with it.” 

“Yes, it’s gorgeous,” Beany admitted. 

Nonna went on proudly, ‘I used this same color scheme for 
a young debutante in Philadelphia. Ill never forget her face 
when she first saw it.” 

“And I'll never forget Beany’s,” Mary Fred was thinking. 

Beany said, “I never saw curtains that color before—that sort 
of bilious green.” 

“Chartreuse,” Nonna corrected. ‘And look at the wall! I 
lay awake the other night, visualizing this room, and I saw the 
chartreuse at the window and on the bed, and the soft coral of 
the wall, but I wasn’t content. It hadn't the right touch and I 
knew it hadn't. So I went down yesterday to the wallpaper 
store, and the minute I saw that rose-garland border with the 
angels I knew it was jeune fille and, at the same time, sophisti- 
cated. Look at the wall, Beany.” 

Beany was looking at the wall. She said in a small voice, “It 
said in the magazine that borders in a small room were oppres- 
sive—and they are. Those rabbits—I just thought I couldn't 
stand seeing them the last thing at night and the first thing in 
the morning.” 

Nonna passed that off. “I doubt if it was the rabbits, my 
dear. I think you eat too heartily in the evening.” 

Mary Fred winced a second time. She knew that Beany came 
home from school hollow as a reed, because she saved the lunch 
money Nonna gave her for the mahogany stain she planned to 
use on her bed and the unfinished chest of drawers she wanted. 

“And now,” said Nonna, ‘we can leave this door open into 
the hall. We'll have guests Easter, and we won't ial to feel 
ashamed of this horrid little hole.” 

Hattie called from downstairs. The paper hangers wanted to 
ask Nonna about the leftover rolls of paper, and she went down. 

Mary Fred reproached Beany. “You should have said you 
liked it. My goodness, you never even said thank you, after all 
the trouble she went to, trying to please you!” 

“She didn't do it to please me. If she had, she'd have let me 
do the room the way I wanted. I wanted a wall that was a 
gentle blue—the blue halfway between a robin’s-egg blue and 
the blue of the sky in August, which is the color of the Virgin 
Mary's robe.” 

“Oh, Beany dear,” Elizabeth said, “maybe when you get used 
to these walls—these desert coral ones—you'll like them.” 

“I hate them! I hate those angels!" And suddenly Beany 
put her head against the woodwork of the door and sobbed. “'I 
don't want fat angels looking down at me all the time. I'd 
sooner have rabbits. Does she think we can like things just be- 
cause she thinks we ought to? Does she think we can feel—” 
sobs twisted the words—"'the way she thinks we ought?” 

Elizabeth patted her racking shoulders. “Oh, Beany! Beany, 
blessed!’ 


five baby was fussing in his bassinet. They went into the next 
room and Elizabeth absently pushed the bassinet back and 
forth. She said, ‘I wonder if we Malones ought to take a stand 
for what we've always believed in? I wish I had more strength 
to go against her—I mean inner strength. But I haven't. I'm 
so worried about Don—’’ her own voice threatened to break 
and she took a second or two to straighten it out—'‘that I don't 
seem to have enough energy or thought left over.” 

She turned to Mary Fred appealingly. “Weren't we truer to 
our ideals—oh, now that sounds like a political speech !—but I 
mean weren't we really ~s when we stood on our own feet, be- 
fore Nonna came and did all the providing and deciding 
for us?” 

Beany lifted her tear-streaked face. ‘She buys us by giving 
us things,” she said with swollen lips. “It never made sense 
before, what old Emerson Worth was always saying—that the 
highest price you could pay for something was to get it for noth- 
ing. Look at Johnny—he's never home any more. He's always 
over at Carlton's. He never uses his new typewriter. It was 
like music to hear Johnny pounding (Continued on page 42) 











LLEN and Jane ran down the steps and turned to wave 
E good-by to Carol Wilkinson and her mother, who 

smiled and waved back from the doorway. In the 
window hung the service flag with its three blue stars. 

“You can have more fun at Carol's than any place I 
know, remarked Jane as they started up the tree-lined 
street, “and they're doing a lot for the war, too.” 

“Department of understatement,” commented Ellen. 
“What with Carol's dad on a battleship somewhere in the 
Pacific and one brother overseas and another just off to camp.” 

“Yes,” said Jane thoughtfully, “but I don't just mean that. 
You sort of get the feeling that Mrs. Wilkinson and Carol 
and her kid sister and her grandmother are fighting, too, 
with everything they've got.” 

“You mean the way they pitch in and run that big house 
all by themselves, with the boys gone?” asked Ellen. 

“Well, that's part of it, of course,” admitted Jane. “I 
guess you'd say they have the kind of spirit that can take it 
—whether it’s meat rationing, or not hearing from Ted for 
a month.” 

“IT see what you mean,” said Ellen. “Well, they certainly 
do know how to run a home in wartime. Wasn't that dish 
they served today delicious? It was made of left-over meat. 
I think we ought to get the recipe for the potluck supper our 
troop is going to have.” 

“T bet we could learn a lot of things from the Wilkinson 
family about little ways we could help in the war,” said Jane, 


with sudden inspiration. “I mean like sharing work and 
saving things and figuring ration points.” 
Ellen nodded wisely. ‘Maybe if we asked Mrs. Wilkin- 


son to talk to our troop, she might do it. You never can tell!” 

Which is how it happened that the following Friday eve- 
ning found the members of Troop 3 lounging comfortably 
before the fireplace in the Wilkinsons’ pleasant living room. 

“IT don't know what gave you the idea that we are such 
authorities,” Mrs. Wilkinson was saying, laughing a little. 
“We're really just like any patriotic citizens. When the men 
of our family went away, we had to do some planning about 
how we'd carry on without them—and back them up, too, as 
well as we knew how. We felt that besides war work-—you 
know, Red Cross and all that—there must be things that we 
could do in our everyday living that would help.” 

“That's what we want to do, too, Mrs, Wilkinson,” put in 
Ellen earnestly. 

“One thing every American can do is to make war on 
waste,” Mrs. Wilkinson went on. “The Army Quartermaster 
Corps is doing a masterly job keeping our troops supplied all 
over the world—I know, because my Ted is tn it!-—but we 
make their job harder when we're wasteful on the home 
front. So I think we all have to be a kind of Home Front 
Quartermaster Corps—and learn to conserve and manage 
our supplies as efficiently as we can. And then we are helping 
the war effort—aren't we?” 

Everyone agreed, and Mrs, Wilkinson continued, “We've 
found—Carol and I—that it helps to think of waste in three 
main areas. First, there's waste of money-——second, waste 
of things. And finally there is waste of ourselves——our 
time, our health, our minds (which don’t always operate to 
capacity), our abilities. But look, why don’t we write down 
some of the ways that we can conserve our supplies and be- 
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come a good Home Front Quartermaster Corps? Isn't there 
a Girl Scout Law about being thrifty?” 

There was a chorus of approval, and Troop 3 settled down 
to the business of the evening. They emerged about two 
hours later, bearing the following list of thrift pointers: 


A GIRL SCOUT IS THRIFTY 


A. WITH MONEY 

1. Budgets. Have them by all means. 
They help you spend money wisely. If 
your family hasn't given you an allow- 
ance yet, why not talk it over with them 
again? If you convince them that you're 
grown up enough not to spend it all for 
ice cream sodas, anything can happen! 

To make a personal budget, keep ac- 
count for a month of what your money 
goes for. Give this a going over, and 
estimate from there. Take some troop 
meeting time to talk about budgets. 

Make and keep a troop budget, too, 
and use it in planning troop activities. 


2. Bonds. The best form of saving there is. Decide just 
how much you can set aside for War Stamps—then look over 
your expenses again and see if you can’t increase it. 


3. Good times on a shoestring. It will 
be the style this winter to have the best 
possible good time on the least possible 
outlay. Use your imagination and take 
a lead in inexpensive good times with 
your crowd, both as a troop and indi- 
vidually. Be discriminating about the 
good times you pay for, and try having 
parties at home. Put your change into 
War Stamps—perhaps even have a War 
Stamp as the admission ticket to the party! 





B. WITH THINGS 

1, Wardrobes. First, choose them 
right. (The Clothing badge is a help 
here.) Learn to get the best value for 
your money in terms of durability, good 
style, becomingness (buying something 
inexpensive that you'll wear seldom be- 
cause you dislike it is poor economy). 
Buy things that will blend well with the 
rest of your wardrobe. Learn to get a 
good fit when you buy shoes. 

Take good care of your clothes. Place 
dresses on hangers when not in use— 
and put them on straight, too! Keep 
dresses pressed, free from spots, mended whenever necessary. 
Know the care different kinds of fabrics require. Keep 
straight heels on shoes, and a good polish, too. Have two 
pairs of shoes, whenever possible, so that each can have a 
rest between wearings. In wartime, clothes must /ast. 
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2. Around the house. Here's where 
the Housekeeper badge comes in. 
Make a list of all the things you can 
do around your home to save materials, 
and to conserve wear and tear on irre- 
placeable appliances. Learn to save 
fuel and light, and to make simple re- 
pairs. (Handywoman badge.) Take 
charge of salvage in your home if your 
family is willing. Learn to clean well 
—this prolongs the life of many things. 
And how good are you at mending? 


3. In the kitchen. Both the Foods 
and Cook badges will help here. Learn 
how to plan balanced meals. 

Learn to budget ration points as well 
as pennies. The best way to learn this 
is to do some of the family marketing, 
if your mother is willing. 

Make a collection of recipes calling 
for little or no rationed food—espe- 
cially the hearty dishes that take the 
place of meat. Learn to prepare them. 
(Good ideas for troop suppers, too.) 
Learn similar recipes that may be pre- 
pared over a campfire. 

Help with canning and preserving. 

Learn the tricks of the trade that 
make rationed foods go farther—like 
butter extenders and sugar substitutes. 








4. Out-of-Doors. The out-of-doors 
belongs to everyone—and so it is the 
job of everyone to take care of it. 
Conservation is one of the most im- 
portant parts of thrift. Be = 
careful when hiking and picnicking in 
the woods not to cause forest fires, and 
get other people to be careful, too. 
Conservation also means not picking 
rare piants, like ground pine for 
Christmas greens. 

Plan for another Victory Garden 
next year, starting early enough to 
grow your plants from seed instead of 
buying them. 

List ways you can help conserve 
community property, too. (Junior 
Citizen badge.) 





5. In the community. Practice thrift with school supplies. 
Paper is growing scarcer, so don’t just throw it around. 
Treat schoolbooks with respect. Electric lights shouldn't be 
left on unless they are being used. Underline this if you 
live in a town with war industries, for there may not always 
be enough electricity to go around. 

Don't throw paper and other rubbish into the streets, or 
around your picnic places. This means unsightly disorder, or 
unnecessary work for park men. Take care of public property. 








C. AS A PERSON 

1. Staying healthy. Being sick wastes 
your time and that of others, so stay 
well! Otherwise people have to stop 
what they are doing to take care of 
you and do your job. Look back to 
“Reporting for Duty with Vim, Vigor 
and Vitality’ (American Girl, May 
1943) and check these points again. 
Earn the Personal Health badge if you 
have not done so already. 

Take advantage of school gym perti- 
ods and sports groups to get into good 
physical condition. 

Learn to walk for fun and health, 
as well as to save tires and gas. 
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2. Using Time Well. Whether you're 
a war worker going to your job, or a 
Girl Scout going to troop meeting, be 
on time. Learn Army and Navy pre- 
cision about being on time; save time 
for yourself, use the time of others 
thriftily. (It is more than thrift, it is 
courtesy, too!) 

Plan your own time well. You get 
a lot more accomplished, even home- 
work, when you put thought into wer 
ning it first. Jot down what you hope 
to do, and plan time to do each item. 

Troop planning ahead means better 
troop meetings—more time for fun, 
more time for everything. 





3. Keeping alert. School is the place 
where you take your basic training for 
being adult citizens later. There will 
be plenty to do, so it's thrifty to make 
the most of your time in school and to 
learn all you can. Learn to work well 
with other people—including your 
family. Remember that friction be- 
tween people can slow up the war ef- 
fort and waste precious time. 

Keep your imaginations busy. Then 
you'll think of new ways to save time, 
energy, and materials. You'll know 
what to do in emergencies. You'll 
know how other people feel and how 
to work better with them. 





Note: The theme of the 1944 Girl Scout Diary (Catalog 
No. 20-391, 15 cents) is thrift and wartime living. Girl 
Scouts reporting for duty on this sector of the home front 
will enjoy using this Diary. 


Girl Scouts and Leaders! 


Do you find these pages helpful in your troop work? Have you 
any suggestions? Write the Program Division, Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York. 
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EVERYONE HAD A GOOD TIME AT THIS 
FOR FATHERS OF SCOUT DAUGHTERS 





Photograph by 
Paul Parker 


ABOVE: MRS, C. LESLIE GLENN, SEC- 
OND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE GIRI 
SCOUTS, PLAYS AND SINGS WITH AN- 
OTHER GIRL SCOUT HER DAUGHTER 


LEFT: TWO GIRL SCOUTS FROM 
SAINT PETERSBURG, FLORIDA, FIND 
THAT FATHERS CAN BEI A GREAT 
HELP IN SCOUTING WHEN IT COMES 
TO THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF— 
AMONG OTHER THINGS—-A_ BICYCLE 


BELOW: GIRL SCOUTS OF PUEBLO, 
COLORADO, WORKED HARD TO PRE- 
PARI A DINNER TO WHICH THEY 
INVITED THEIR FATHERS, THESE ARE 
THE GIRLS, THEIR FATHERS, AND 
THE LEADERS OF THE PROUD TROOP 
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is today. At this point they had traveled six- 
teen hundred miles. 

Winter forced the party to build Fort 
Mandan, in which to live until spring. The 
Mandans, too, welcomed them. One of the 
white men set up a smithy and forged im- 
plements the Indians were glad to trade for 
corn—and there the half-breed, Charbon- 
neau, hired out to go with the party as in- 
terpreter in the spring. 

Charbonneau brought his nineteen-year-old 
squaw, Sacajawea, to Lewis and Clark and 
told them that 
pany the expedition. The young Indian wom- 
an spoke not only the French patois of her 
husband, but Minnetaree and 
well. She spoke of passes through the moun- 
tains that cut the sky, and of great falls far- 
ther up the Missouri. Perhaps she’d make a 
better interpreter to the Western Indians than 
her husband. But—a woman on an expedi- 
tion? It was unthinkable, especially a woman 
with a baby, for a child had been born to 
Sacajawea in February. Clark, with his 
knowledge of medicine, had probably saved 
the young mother's life. But before the 
spring came, the leaders had decided to take 
Sacajawea with them. 

Snow blew deep across the prairie, north- 
ern lights blazed, Lewis and Clark mounted 
their caught up on_ their 
journals. On April first, 1805, Lewis wrote, 
“The lark, the bald eagle, and the large plover 
have returned; the grass springs and the wil- 
low puts forth its buds.” On April fifth, two 
expeditions set out: one boat sped swiftly 
down the with extra men 
brought from Saint Louis who were taking 
back to Congress records of the journey so 
far; in two skiffs and six canoes, Lewis and 
Clark and their party of thirty toiled on up 
the river. In one of the skiffs sat Charbon- 
neau and his squaw, her papoose, Baptiste, 
strapped to her back. 

From the start Sacajawea proved an as- 
set. When the party paused for food, she 
dug in the prairie-dog holes and found the 
wild artichokes the little animals had hidden 
away, a good vegetable to eat with the meat 
the hunters brought in. 

The clear air of the prairie was sweet that 
spring with blossoming wild plum, service, 
currant, and gooseberry. 
opened and the brown thrush returned to lift 
his long and varied melody, while in the sand 
along the river's edge wild geese hatched, 
and new-born elk staggered on uncertain 
legs. 

On May eighteenth, when a squall of wind 
came up the river, it nearly upset the boat in 
which Sacajawea and Charbonneau traveled. 
Then Lewis wrote, “The Indian woman, to 
whom I ascribe equal fortitude and resolu- 
tion with anyone on board, caught and pre- 
served most of the light articles which were 
washed overboard.” Clark's diary stated, 
“This incident like to have cost us dearly, 
tor in this perioque (boat) were our papers, 
instruments, books, medicines, and a great 
proportion of our merchandise; in short, al- 
most everything necessary to further the views 
and insure the enterprise upon which we are 
now launched to the distance of two thou- 
sand, two hundred miles.” 

These journals kept by Lewis and Clark 
and some of their men are lively and ac- 
curate wcounts of the whole expedition. 
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SACAJAWEA 


Written on rags, birch bark, or chips when 
paper gave out, and carried all the way home 
under the dirty shirts of the exhausted but 
triumphant men, they are among the greatest 
diaries ever written. The Journals of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, published in 
1814, opened up the Great West to the pio- 
neers, and frequently into their pages comes 
the name of Sacajawea. In their gratitude 
the leaders named a river for her, but later 
someone else came called it 
7 Crooked Creek.” 


Clark was as kind as a father to Sacajawea 


along and 





A STATUE OF SACAJAWEA WHICH STANDS 
IN BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTAS CAPITAL 


and sometimes he had to protect her from 
the unkindness of Charbonneau, who had no 
respect for women. The red-headed captain 
enjoyed the little papoose, nicknaming him 
“Pomp.” He named a great rock near the 
Yellowstone for the child, ‘“Pompey’s Pillar.” 

Sacajawea feared that the fires they built 
at night would tell hostile tribes their 
whereabouts, but “Red Hair’ patted his gun 
reassuringly. Her loyalty to the leaders of the 
expedition became strong; she wanted to 
further the purpose of the kindest, most 
honorable men she had ever met. She told 
Lewis and Clark what to say if they met her 
tribe. “Tabba bona,’”’ meant “white man’ in 
Shoshone. She did not want them, bronzed 
by weather as they were, to be mistaken for 
Minnetarees and killed. And if they raised 
their blankets above their heads, then spread 
them hospitably upon the ground, that would 
indicate friendship, she told them. 

But they saw no Indians. That danger was 
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as nothing compared to the danger from the 
huge man-eating bears that would lumber out 
of a thicket, or rise up from behind logs and 
attack them. Lewis, who frequently disap- 
peared in search of plant or rock specimens, 
sometimes lost himself for days. On one par- 
ticular day a bear, a wolverine, and a buf. 
falo all charged him at different moments; 
and the next morning, when he slid down 
the tree in which he had slept, there was a 
rattlesnake coiled near its trunk. “Brown- 
bear-defeated Creek” was named for one of 
these episodes. Also there were man-eating 
gnats. Poor little Baptiste’s face was all 
puffed with bites. But from all accounts, the 
papoose’s morale was worthy of the com- 
pany’s. 

“The country here spreads in wide and 
level plains, sweliing like the ocean, in which 
the view is uninterrupted by a single tree or 
shrub, and is diversified only by moving herds 
of buffalo,” wrote Lewis; and then, on May 
sixth, while he was scouting ahead he caught 
sight of the majestic Rockies and knew that 
the hardest part of their journey lay in those 
shining heights. When the Missouri branched, 
he named the northern stream “Maria's Riv- 
er” for a Virginia sweetheart. At the con- 
junction they cached supplies and a boat, and 
went up the lower stream with lighter loads, 

Only Sacajawea knew the region—and she 
had fallen ill. “We are worried not only 
about her and the baby, but she is our only 
dependence for a friendly negotiation with 
the Snake (Shoshone) Indians, on whom we 
depend for horses to assist us in our portage 
from the Missouri to the Columbia Rivers,” 
says Lewis's diary. But the Indian woman 
described a sulphur spring in the vicinity, a 
childhood memory, to Charbonneau. He 
found it, and when she drank of its water she 
recovered and celebrated by going fishing. 

When they came to the Great Falls of the 
Missouri, it took two weeks to portage the 
heavy canoes and one boat to the top of the 
series of cascades. From a cottonwood tree 
they cut solid wheels upon which to roll 
their baggage along the path surveyed by 
Clark. Prickly-pear cactus grew everywhere 
and tore through the men’s moccasins, cutting 
their feet. Nevertheless, the day they reached 
the head of the falls, Lewis wrote, ‘Such as 
were able to shake a foot amused themselves 
by dancing on the green to the music of the 
violin, which Cruzatte (still) plays exceed- 
ingly well.’ Those whose feet were cut 
must have been glad to have some of the 
healing salve Sacajawea made from boiled 
buffalo bones. 

While the men mended their moccasins 
and themselves at the head of the falls, Clark 
saved Sacajawea and the baby from drown- 
ing. They had taken shelter from a violent 
storm in an arroyo, or ravine, when Clark, 
looking up, saw a sudden torrent descending 
upon them. Sacajawea had laid her papoose 
under a sheltering rock. Clark and York, the 
colored man, pulled her and the baby to high- 
er ground just as ten feet of water swirled 
into the place. Clark lost his biggest com 
pass, Baptiste his carrying case, and, as usual, 
Charbonneau lost his wits. 

Such happenings again and again bound 
the undying loyalty of the Indian woman to 
Lewis and Clark. In return she did all she 
could for them, concocting medicines from 

(Continued on page 27) 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


HELP FROM THE SKIES 

In the war in the air, our combat fliers 
hold the center of the stage—and that’s as it 
should be. But backstage 
group of pilots just as tenacious and resource- 
ful. They're the men of the Army and Navy 
air transport services, 


there's another 


There are three main transport branches 
The Naval Air Transport Service (NATS), 
the Troop Carrier Command (TCC), and the 
Air Transport Command (ATC) of the 
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United States Army Air Forces. These three 
branches are really one—a triple threat 
when it comes to fighting enemy nations. 

All three were mere infants before the 
bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Since then 
they've grown up amazingly. Now they criss 
cross the globe with the network of their sky 
routes. 

The pilots who fly war transport planes 
must be men of the world in a new sense. 
They, and the ground crews that keep them 
flying, have to adjust themselves to meeting 
strange perils in unfamiliar lands. In Alaska, 
for example, they face the hazards of work 
ing in temperatures of fifty and sixty below 
zero, to say nothing of the treacherous fogs 
and sudden storms of the Aleutians. In parts 
of Africa, they must do their best when the 
mercury zooms to a hundred and twenty-five 
in the shade. 

The lofty route across the Himalayas, from 
India to China, holds some of the 
hazards of all 


worst 
but not from hostile planes. 
The Japs are a cinch compared to the 
weather,” said one young transport pilot, 
after a year of service on that vital link 
whose lowest pass 1S twenty thousand feet 
high. 

For the most part such pilots fly unarmed 
ships without fighter-plane escorts. And yet 
they've made some remarkable safety rec- 
ords. During a certain four-month period of 
‘ferrying’ in Africa, for instance, ATC flew 
more than four million miles and carried 
twenty-one thousand three hundred passen- 
gers without losing a plane, or injuring a 
passenger. It's a record that many a peace- 
time airline might envy. 

Our military and naval transport pilots 





will tell you, “We'll fly anything, or any- 
body, anywhere. Their assignments have 
been strangely varied. 

When Rommel’s armored divisions were 
pounding toward the Nile, the British lacked 
armor-piercing shells to stop the German 
tanks. Things looked black, for it would 
take the ammunition about five months to 
arrive by convoy. But the ATC got busy. In 
five days, it flew twenty-five thousand armor- 
piercing shells to Egypt. Montgomery's 
forces made good use of them at El Alamein. 

On another occasion, an Allied infantry 
division—fifteen thousand men—was flown 
with most of its combat equipment from 
Australia to Port Moresby, New Guinea, high 
over waters full of Japanese warships. 

By odd contrast, Army and Navy pilots 
carried a hundied and ten thousand pounds 
of bug powder up from the Amazon Valley 
when vegetable growers in Washington and 
Oregon were fighting insect pests. 

It's all in the day's work for our Army 
and Nuvy air transport large 
numbers of About | sixty 
thousand sick or wounded fighters have been 
carried in ambulance planes, with surgeons 
and nurses in attendance. 

It's routine, too, to drop the things which 
inake it possible for men to survive in cer- 
tain wilderness outposts. Many little Army 
camps, scattered here and there at the edges 
ot the earth, are dependent on food and 
supplies sent down by parachute. 

Our Army and Navy transport pilots carry 
mail in their ships, as well as men and sup 
plies. Often, on trips, they bring 
tare, strategic materials to replenish Uncle 
Sam's slender stockpiles. A large part of the 
work is the ferrying of many types of bomb- 
ers and fighter planes to points where they 


services to 


wounded men. 


return 


are needed. 

The Army and Navy together are flying 
more than one hundred and sixty thousand 
miles of routes. Before the war, our domes- 
about forty-one 


tic airlines covered only 


thousand “route miles.’ 
Many people are predicting that the far- 
flung sky routes of war will become the sky 


Already some of our com- 


routes of peace. 
mercial airlines are planning for a_ large 
future. Northwest Airlines, to take one in- 
stance, has filed application for a permit to 
give regular service between Seattle and 
Tokyo via Dutch Harbor, Kiska, Attu, and 
Paramushiro—the latter now a bristling Jap 
naval and air base! Startling, to say the least. 
But in years to come it may be commonplace 
to hear one tourist say to another, at a Seat- 
tle airport, “Send me a postcard from Tokyo 
when you get there in a day or two.’ 


A PROBLEM IN PLANETS 


We, the people on this earth, are being 
put in our place—our proper place in the 
universe. The informed belief of our “best 
minds” has been that our solar system was 
probably the only solar system in existence, 
and that we occupied the only planet capable 
of supporting animal life. Astronomers have 
conceded that the planet Mars (sketched 
below) might produce vegetation. But most 
of them did not go so far as to picture ani- 
mals living on this vegetation, 

Now, though, great telescopes and meas- 
uring instruments of almost unbelievable 
precision are shaking the proud theory that 
the sun—our sun—is the only star with 
planets circling around it. 

Dr. K. A. Strand of Swarthmore College 
and Dr. H. N. Russell of Princeton Univer- 
sity have discovered variations in the orbits 
of certain stars—slight “wobblings’’—which 
showed that smaller bodies near those stars 
were deflecting them from their paths in the 
sky. These smaller bodies, Dr. Strand and 
Dr. Russell agree, must almost certainly be 
planets. Planets much larger than any in 
our solar system. 

The two astronomers offer us the proba- 
bility that numberless stars have planets re- 
volving around them, and that many of these 
may suppert animal life. 

The pictures this brings up are almost as 
disturbing to old thought-patterns as was the 
announcement of Copernicus, the Polish 
astronomer, when four centuries ago he stated 
that the sun did not move around the earth, 
but the earth around the sun. The common 
man took this as an insult to his good sense. 





He believed, naturally, that it was the sun 
which moved, for he could see it moving. 
Also he had the word of a great scientist, 
Ptolemy, that the earth was the center of the 
universe, and that the sun and the stars 
moved around it. 

We who know our earth is no such fabu- 
ious hub may still find it hard to imagine 
other worlds on which fantastic creatures 
crawl, or walk. If there are such inhabited 
worlds, we can only hope there are no world 
wars going on, now, in any of them! 
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rbs when they were sick, producing edible 

ts, unknown to them, such as quamash 
(camass lily), crisp fennel roots, fern fronds, 

groot, and wild onion—and for fruit, 
en they were without, the first crimson 
scberries, wild and ripe. 

When the Missouri divided into three 
smaller streams which they called the Jef- 
ferson, the Madison, and the Gallatin, she 
ent them up the Jefferson, a torrent of icy 

ter that dashed down the Rockies through 

thine rock. The men were up to their 
the water, steadying the canoes, and 
strain told upon their strength. At 
juncture of these streams they cached the 
skiff and other supplics—and now they 
were in desperate need of finding Indians 
who could supply them with horses. It was 
too late to turn back, too late to live through 
a winter in the Rocky Mountains. Sacajawea 
pointed out the exact spot (near the present 
Bozeman, Montana) where the Shoshone 
camp had been when the Minnetarees had 
attacked them and had stolen her, in her 
childhood. 

They had not seen an Indian for four 
months, although S acajawea had seen distant 
grass fires, sign language which meant, “You 
are seen, come no farther.” Other indica- 
tions were a stray horse and an old moccasin. 
It was August, and now, when they stopped 
for the night, they left behind mirrors and 
trinkets to indicate friendly intentions. 

Dragging the canoes up the Jefferson was 

duous labor, but their spirits did not flag. 
One day they found that the stream along 
which they had come was so shrunken that 
one of the men thanked God he had lived “te 
bestride the mighty Missouri.””. Then they 
drank from the spring that is the source of 
the longest river in the world, and raised 
heir flag on the Continental Divide, on the 
present boundary between Montana and Ida- 
ho. With delight they hailed the westward 
flowing streams. 

Food had now become so scarce in the 
jountains that the abundance they had left 
on the plains seemed like a good dream. 
They were experiencing hunger as the Sho- 
shones knew it, but they saw no Shoshones. 
Sacajawea began to fear that her tribe had ‘all 
been killed, or that they had gone south for 


cok 


the winter. 
While scouting ahead, on August four- 
teenth, Lewis came upon sixty warriors riding 


over the Lemhi Pass. “Tabba bona,” he said, 
showing the white skin under his arm and 
spreading his blanket. 

I am pleased,” replied Chief Cameahwait, 
nd his warriors ceased their whooping. 
There, on the roof of the continent, Thomas 
Jefferson's private secretary and the Shoshone 
chief embraced. Lewis was gaunt and hungry 

d very glad of a piece of dried salmon one 


ef the warriors gave him—salmon from the 
sea, salmon that had run up a mountain 
stre All the Indians had besides were 
si ndifferent cakes made from service- 
berries and chokeberries dried in the sun,” 
ind these they offered. In return Lewis baked 


“nt 


a biscuit of his Jast two pounds of 


Three days later the rest of the party 
pulled their clumsy canoes up the Beaver- 
head into a beautiful valley near the present 













[e's next thing to being a 
“stuck” with 
your own kid brother. Yet it 


can happen to a pretty girl. 


wallflower — being 


Takes more’n looks on a dance 
floor. ‘Takes pep to really “cut 
a rug.”” You can’t go limp 
while the others are stomping. 
Are you quite the live wire you 
ought to be? Eating right, 
for one thing? Oomph and vitalivy 
come pretty much from three 
meals a day. Including breakfast 
You haven’t found a breakfast 
dish you pine for? Try Wheaties. Bet 
you'll like tucking away a good 
bowlful of these crisp, sunshiny flakes. 


Top *em with fruit and milk. Really 


something — Wheaties. 

And the nourishment they pack! 
Flakes of whole wheat. With vita- 
mins, minerals, good proteins. Also 
food energy (the stuff that helps you 
keep jiving). 


Try Wheaties, tomorrow. Get on the 
trail of more pep—and more fun! 


“Breakfast! of Champions” 
with milk and fruit 


“Wheaties” and "Breakfast 
ot Champions” are 
registered trade marke of 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CANDID -TYPE 
CAMERA 
GIVEN — This 
fine Camera 
takes 16 pic- 
tures on each 
roll of film— 
easy to oper- 
ate. Sell only 
one order. 


GIVEN 
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only one order Xmas Packs. 
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Full size comb, 
brush, mirror, 
perfume bottle 
and powder 
jar. Given for } 
selling only one 
order. 


tly 2 
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Electric Football guit-size 
oa . Musical 
Full Size Vielin Instrument 
Electric Living eanenet” 
— ith a 
Shufilette Game enna nil 
Lamp and Desk Set e gi 
"RI tite” Flashlight seen ot 
P an Pencil Gene = 
‘: . 
Outfit signotur -. 
r prises fer Given for —_ 
sine and Boys a" one order plus $3- 
Gifts ter Mother tee parse 






“OK 
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white elk shoe skates, 





Girls’ all- . 
* husky hard-toe hoc 
wbon velling one order Xmas Packs, 


5 CLOTH BOUND BOOKS 
—Over 200 pages each. 
Choose any five from 24 
thrilling stories for boys, 


the family— 
all+5 given 
for selling 


one 


MINIATURE 
FASHIONS 
with life-like 
model included. 


GIRLS! Become 
a fashion de- 
signer and dress 
up the life-like plastic model like you see in the stores. 
Model has removable arms—dresses slip over head. 
Big 88-page simplicity sewing book, with 600 pictures 
included, along with patterns. ALL for selling 




















toilet water, 
tube of talcum powder and of bath salts, and 
cake of toilet soap—all in that ‘early Ameri- 
can fragrance" so popular with millions of 
girls. Packed in an adorable sewing box with 
pin-cushion top. Sell only 


_ one order. 
ike 


C/which mildly scents 
the room as liquid 
burns. Two of these 
beautiful lamps 
(ideal for blackouts) 

given for selling one order of Xmas Packs. 








One prize— 
given for selling only one 
order — which provides both mother and 
daughter with beautiful matching handbags. 
Four-piece set includes a change purse and 
compact, in addition to the two handbags. 


GET YOUR PRIZE THIS EASY WAY 


GIRLS! Do like thousands of others. Get 
swell prizes for yourself or gifts for Mother 
and Dad. All prizes shown above and many 
others in our BIG PRIZE SHEET are GIVEN 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 40 
Xmas Packs at 10c each. Some of the bigger 
prizes require extra money as stated in BIG 
PRIZE SHEET. 

It is easy to sell these Xmas Packs to your 
fami'y, friends and neighbors. Each pack 
contains 2 Beautiful Xmas Cards, 2 Envel- 
opes and 24 sparkling Xmas Seals. When 
sold, send us the money and choose your 
prize from our Big Prize Sheet. 

Mail the coupon today for Xmas Packs and 
our Big Prize Sheet — tell us what prize you 
want. SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU. 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept. C-70, Lancaster, Pe. 


? AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept. C-70, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me your Big Prize Sheet and one order 
f of 40 Xmas Packs. | will resell them at 10c each, 
send you the money, and get my prize. 





id My choice of prize is 


e Name 


Street Address 
or R.F.D. Box 


with warm plaid lining: 
— either type 
a er $2.50 cash. 


City 


State 
we 
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Armstead, Montana, and there Sacajawea was 
reunited with her tribe. At sight of them she 
danced forward, circling her husband and 
sucking her fingers, a Shoshone sign of joy, 
Her feelings overwhelmed her at the sight of 
her old friends, especially a woman, one of 
the girls who had escaped the Minnetarees 
that dark night on the plains. 

In a circle of willows a council was called 
by Lewis and Clark to present the messages 
from President Jefferson and to negotiate for 
horses. Chief Cameahwait tied in his hair six 
small resembling pearls, ornaments 
highly prized because they had been procured 
by trade from the seacoast. Seating them- 
selves, the men smoked the peace pipe and 
then called in Sacajawea to interpret. When 
she began to address Cameahwait, she recog- 


shells 


nized him as her brother and, weeping, en- 
folded him in her blanket. Later, through 
her, they were able to make a transaction for 
Cameahwait told Sacajawea that he 
and her sister's small son were all that were 
left of her family, and when she heard this, 
she immediately adopted the boy. This was 
Bazil who took care of her to the end of her 
life, her true Shoshone son. 

That night Sacajawea heard her brother 
plotting to take the horses that the leaders of 
the expedition had engaged and go to the 
Missouri for a buffalo hunt. Next morning 
she informed Lewis and Clark of the plot and 
persuaded her brother not to carry it out, 
thereby casting her lot with the white men. 

When Lewis and Clark had secured twenty- 
eight their party started westward 
through the snowy heights between the Lemhi 
Pass and the Bitter Root Mountains. Here 
they wandered, hungry and unable to find a 
pass. So scarce was game, the hunters were 
lucky to shoot an owl, a jay, or a vulture, 
and they were obliged to kill one of their 
horses for food. Sick from cold and hunger, 
they finally met the Nez Percé Indians, a 
tribe living at the head of the Clearwater 
River. 

Sacajawea helped negotiate with the Nez 
Percé, whose hospitality saved the lives of 
the party. Weak as they were, the men 
burned out pine logs to make dugout canoes, 
then, branding their horses, they left them 
with the friendly Nez Percé and pad- 
dled down the Clearwater "a fine, bold 
stream’ that them into the Snake 
River and thence to the Columbia, where 
they shot such rapids as the Indians, running 
along shore, had never dared attempt. Food 
was so scarce west of the Rockies that they 
had to buy puppies from the Indians and eat 
them, but Sacajawea went hungry. They mar- 
veled at the deep, dark fir forests of Oregon 
and saw the cones of Mount Hood and Mount 
Adams, as if detached from earth by the 
clouds. 

Paddling out upon the broad Columbia, 
they were cheered by passing some Indians 


horses. 


horses, 


dashed 


who had things undoubtedly obtained 
through seacoast trade. One wore a sailor's 
jacket and a comical round hat, another 


waved a brass teakettle. When she was very 
old, Sacajawea used to tell of “strange peo 
ple” who stuck their mustached heads above 
water, but disappeared when she spoke to 
them—seals, no doubt. One day waves ran 
under the dugouts, making the men seasick. 
Then, listening, they heard the distant roar of 
the sea. On November eighth, 1806, they be- 
held the Pacific Ocean, “the object of all our 
labors, the reward of our anxieties.” 

Near the mouth of the Columbia, Lewis 
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d Clark and their men built Fort Clatsop, 
ning it for the Indians near by, and there 
spent a cold, wet Winter, living mostly 
quamash and fish, for they had little to 
le. Their clothes were in shreds. They 
le new ones of the skins of elk, deer, 
beaver, and sea otter, and spent the weary 
ne evaporating salt from sea water and 
jerking venison for the return trip. And all 
the time they hoped that some clipper ship 
would come along the coast and ease their 
situation, 

One day a whale was washed ashore and 
Clark wrote, “We thanked God for driving 
this whale to us, and think Him much more 
kind to us than He was to Jonah, having sent 

monster to be swallowed by us.”’ Saca- 

is grateful to Clark for taking her to 

ce that whale, but in her old age, when she 

lescribed its length to the Indians, they flatly 
refused to believe that part of her story. 

Before the snows were out of the Rockies, 
Lewis and Clark gave Fort Clatsop to the In- 
dians and tacked a notice on a tree, hoping 
some ship captain would find it. One did, 
and eventually brought it to New York, via 
China. On March twenty-third, 1806, they 
paddled up the Columbia, this time against 
the current. As they had only a few buttons 
and a handkerchief or two left to trade, they 
doctored the Indians along the way and 
charged for a look at the compass, a ticking 
watch, phosphorus that glowed at night, and 
such wonders, getting in exchange much 
needed food. 

At the head of the Clearwater, the party 
found that the honest Nez Percé had taken 
cood care of their horses. Before they reached 
the barren Bitter Root Mountains, Sacajawea 
taught the party to gather a good supply of 
fennel root, which they dried and took along 
to eat in the snowy heights. Then the leaders 
separated, Lewis going down the Missouri to 
explore Maria’s River and the country of the 
fherce Blackfeet, where he had narrow escapes, 
while Clark and his party sought a passage 
through the Rockies to the Yellowstone. 
Sacajawea showed Clark the Bozeman Pass, 
and they lashed canoes together and went 
down the Yellowstone. 

Meanwhile, Lewis had unearthed the boat 
and supplies they had cached at the joining of 
Maria's River with the Missouri. In that boat 
he and his party floated down the Missouri 
until they met Clark at the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone. The joy of the two at finding eath 
other alive testified to the friendship of these 
fine le iders, 

The current of the Missouri swung them 
swiftly along. Indians ran along shore beg- 
ging them to stop, taunting them when they 
did not, but those men were bound for home. 
In just two days from the Yellowstone River 
they reached the Mandan village. 

There Charbonneau was paid five hundred 
and thirty-three dollars for his valuable serv- 
ices, and Sacajawea was warmly thanked. 
Clark hated to leave Baptiste. The child was 
by that time eighteen months old and could 
Jance to the fiddle. ‘My little dancing boy,” 
the captain called him. 


After the expedition left the Mandan and 
Minnctaree villages, their boats sometimes 
sped eighty miles a day toward Saint Louis, 
and great was the rejoicing in that trading 
post when the men returned on September 


twenty-thir , 1806. Between that date and 

the May day they had set sail from Saint 

Louis in 1804, they had covered eight thou- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Everyone is wearing Official Girl Scout Shoes 
these days. Not only Girl Scouts, but war 


workers, college girls, all smart girls who want 
young-minded style with stouthearted service. 

They're smooth and easy on the feet. They 
have the quality that keeps going and grows 
old gracefully. And don’t forget, these are the 
OrFiIctaL Suoes for your Girl Scout uniform. 
Take coupon 18 to your Official Scout dealer’s 
soon. Made only by Brown Suoe Company, 
St. Louis, and Curtis-STEPHENS-EMBRY 
Company, Reading, Pa. 









MOLLY PITCH ER—That look 
and feel of fine leather. In step 
with uniforms and tailored clothes. 


THE CAMPER—Untiring THE LOAFER—At ease any- 
smartness for any busy feet. where—moceasin loafer style, 
Brown moccasin-type oxford, Soft and flexible on the foot. 


$5 50 ond $600 


(Some patterns in sizes 104% to 12 at $7.00. 
All styles slightly higher Denver West.) 
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Official Gul Scout Shoes 


IT'S NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IT 1S MARKED "GIRL SCOUT” 











WILL YOU 
BE READY... 


When the 
Air Age Comes? 





You can be ready to enjoy the com- 
ing air age and fly your own Piper 
Cub... if you prepare yourself now! 
Take Junior Aviation subjects at 
school, study aeronautics at home. 
Then, when peacetime comes, see 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He 
can solo you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Explains basic flight 
principles. Send 10c 
for booklet and 
Piper catalog to 
cover postage- 
handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, 
Dept. AG103, Lock 
Haven, Penna. 


16mm. SCUND FILM 


—**The Construction of a Light Airplane.” 
For distribution points write: 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Aids, Extension Services, 
Penns Ivania State College, 
State College, Penna. 


PIPER 72 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 






















how big value $1 Box 
21 Assorted C hristmas Cards to 







ne DeLuxe Personal line. Sell 
to fellow-employees. Also 
special moner-raising oan Sampes 0 
for clubs, church groups. Get 
FREE Sample Personal Cards. FREE 
Wetmore & Sugden, inc., P.O. Box 449 
749 Monroe Ave., Rochester 2, N.Y. 




















Practical items for making 
useful gifts and articles 
—easily and economical- 
ly. Listings include tools 
materials, books, looms, 
instruction aids, complete 
project sets, etc. 
HANDICRAFT Write NOW for freecatalog. 
CATALOG J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
284 Main $St., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 





















FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
gluss, etc., materials not needed in er 
Many patriotic subjects. bi rite for catalog A- 

THAYER & CHANDLER, w. Van Buren one oo , Chicago 


HORSEMANSHIP ON A SHOESTRING 


A pamphlet helpful to every girl interested in horse- 

manship. Send 50c—you get as much real data as 

you would find in a costly volume. Illustrated. 
DAVIS & JONES PRINTING co., INC. 

145 St. Paul Street, Desk Ro ochester 4, N. ve 
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BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 
FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 
Knitting Yarns. Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C. Harmony, Maine 
RARE MINERALS choice specimens, 12 
Miniatures $3. 


Sam Parker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 
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» WHAT" S ON THE SCREEN? end 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” 
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DESTROYER. F 
pathy for | 





Chief Mate 





in this exciting Navy story of a ship that didn’t 
measure up at first. Robinson's faith in her sea 
worthiness proves justified in the end and w 
him the friendship of the “‘new Navy’’ crew he 
has battled with. Glenn Ford and Marguc 
Chapman are particularly attractive as the story's 
romantic interest. (Col.) 


GIRL CRAZY. Top favorites Judy Garland 
and Mickey Rooney co-star with Tommy Dorsey 
and his orchestra in a buoyant musical comedy 
which will leave ever Mickey 1s 





xdy cheerful. 
ctly male college which 
forestall bankruptcy, but the 
Judy's singing are more fun than 
(MGM) 
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clowning and 





the story. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. The nicest thing about 
this wholly delightful film is the way England 
top comedienne, Gracie Fields, without resort 
ing to a single one of her celebrated con 

tricks, gently steals the show from Monty W<« 

ley, with the latter's apparent approval. 17 

story is about a famous English painter (Mr 
Woolley) who has lived for twenty-tive 
1 South Sea island to escape the 
} 








inanities 

being lionized in London. Chosen for knight 
hood by Edward VII, he is accompanied back 
to England by his valet who contracts pr 

monia on the boat and dies in the painter's I 
don house the night of their arrival. TI 
doctor mistakes the valet for the painter, and 


the latter, seeing this as a way out of being 





knighted, lets the error stand The valet 
buried with regal pomp in Westminster Abt 
with Mr. Woolley weeping at his own funeral 
(Through judicious recourse to film files ti 
Abbey scenes are realistic and impressive.) Now 
enters Gracie as a tortyish spinster who has t 


responding, via a matrimonial bureau, wit 





the valet. he painter, somewhat conf 
ibout his marries her without disclosing 
his al 1 From then on the story 
that of a 1 woman providing the san 


Sanctuary in crowded London that the So 

Pacitc afforded. How Gracie rids her husband 
of the wife and grown sons the valet had failed 
to mention, and how, when their finances ar 
reduced, she sells some of the paintings with 


which he amuses himself, thereby throwing the 
art world into a panic when the master’s touch 
is recognized, are but two of the tilm’s amus 


turns of plot. (Fox) 





NOBODY'S DARLING. The title wrings a 


tear for the wrong circ stance, for Mary Lee ts 





very much her actor-father’s and glamour-star 
mother’s darling—they depend on her, in fact 
to preserve family unity in the many ups and 
downs of their professional careers But M 





Lee does tind it tough going at the fashionat 





school tor the children of movie actors, be s 
f her plai nness. How she smooths over a ma 
fam heaval, while at the same time win 





ning the star 





singing role in the school m 


1s pleasantly told Jackie Moran is a particula ly 
ttractive juvenile (Rep ) 

TRUE TO LIFE. Dick Powell and Fran 
Tone, radio writers, are in desperate need of 


ration if their serial is to retain its 











sf ywell decides to search the highways 
for hum in interest material and meets pert M 
Martin, w hinking he is brok takes 

’ is a board Powell uses her o 


is a ready-made cast id 
When tl 


amily realize that they've been put on the air, 





the serial zooms to new popularity. 
they hire a smart lawyer who engineers p 
f trouble, but all ends happily. (Para.) 
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TRUE TO LIFE 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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| miles. They had been given up for 

d, but only one of the party had died. 
News swept the country that a waterway had 
becn found to the Rockies, and another on the 
ot to the ocean—while back at the 
Mandan village, Sacajawea resumed her clay- 

t cookery. 

The men received grants of land, Lewis 
became Governor of Louisiana, and Clark 
was appointed General of Militia and Indian 
Avent to the Territory. “Red Head,” who 

ire judgment of men, became a name to 
with in the West. Saint Louis was 

Rod Head’s town.”” And when Clark went 
t to live, he wrote to Charbonneau that 
Sacajawea deserved greater reward than it had 

1 in his power to give her. He invited the 

preter to bring his wife and small son, 
so that Clark could have the child educated 
in Saint Louis. This they did for a while, but 
later, Charbonneau being unfaithful, Saca- 
jawea left his tepee and afterward married a 
Cor 


side 


anche. 


EARS passed; the Great West Sacajawea 
had helped to discover began to develop 
commercially. The keen-eyed Indian woman 
lived to be a hundred years old. Before she 
dicd, she saw steamboats ply past the villages 
of the Mandans and Minnetarees; the Pony 
Express and the stagecoach went where she 
lad led Lewis and Clark. Wiry, strong, and 
alert, she lived the life of an ordinary squaw, 
except that she and her adopted Shoshone 
on, Bazil, kept on escorting parties up the 
Missouri from the Mandan villages to the 
Rockics—though never anyone comparable to 
Red Hair” and “Long Knife,” as Clark and 

Lewis were known to the Indians. 
had died young, and finally the 
name of Sacajawea was no longer known to 
white men, except to Captain Clark; but out 
on the prairies, where the Minnetarees and 
Mandans built their earth lodges, and farther 
west in the mountains where the Shoshones 
camped, her deeds were remembered. The 
chiefs of the tribes never forgot what Saca- 
had done. They, who did not 
women at their council fires, used to 
her to sit with them and tell them how she 
had helped lead the White Chiefs up the Big 
to the Everywhere-Salt-Water and back 


Lewis 


jawea honor 


invite 


Rive 
“gain. Sometimes an old white trapper would 
lrop in to listen, and those who heard her 
said that she modest. It was of “Red 
Hair “Long Knife” she spoke, and how 
she would have died for them. And always 
she began accounts with a prayer. ‘Pity 
me, gods of my people, gods of my far moun- 
din country! Freshen my memory, that I may 
tell all IT know about the great White Chiefs, 


was 
ind 


her 


my od, generous White Chiefs, and all 
that happened on my journey with them to 
the Great Salt Water and back again to this, 
my Minnetaree home.” 

S iwea died in 1884, and was given 
Chi n burial on the Wind River Reserva- 
tion of the Shoshones, in Wyoming. Bazil, 
the joy of her old age, lies beside her. She 
personitied so much that Girl Scouts every- 
where admire that it is especially appropriate 


1 
that 


sing of her and know her story. 





Reme mber—if you aren't regis- 
tered, you're not a Girl Scout! 







“Hard Work 


The Story of 
j i Harry A. Winne 


Never Hurt Anybody” 


BOY waving at the trains 
A passing in and out of his 
world—enchanted by the mystery of 
their engines and machinery— that 
was Harry A. Winne. 

He just had to know what made 
their wheels go round, and he was 
about knee-high to a brakeman when 
he started to learn. He'd hurry home 
from school to run the steam engine 
in his father’s laundry. Soon he 
tore a small magneto apart and from 
it built an electric motor. 





He knew he was going into the clec- 
trical business somchow; he thought 
maybe he’d become a lineman for an 
clectric power company. So he and a 
blacksmith made metal climbers, and 
he learned to climb the telephone 
poles outside the grocery store where 
he was clerking. 

But the teachers in the upstate 
New York town urged him to go to 
Syracuse University to study engi- 
necring. So Harry Winne started 
working harder. Summers he worked 
in a creamery; at other times he 
delivered the college newspaper and 
was Sunday watchman at Wool- 
worth’s. Studying as hard as he 
worked, he was graduated at the 
head of his engineering class in 1910. 


At once he joined General Electric 
as a student engineer in the testing 
department, Schenectady. ‘There he 
could watch some of the biggest 
wheels in the world go round, and in 
two ycars he was made assistant 
general night foreman. 

“There are things higher up for 
you, | larry,” his boss said before long. 
“You've got everything you can get 


here. You're destined for higher 
things.” 
And up Harry Winne’ went— 


through various engineering depart- 
ments, to head of the stecl mill 
section in G.E.’s industrial engineer- 
ing department, to manager of sales 
of the combined mining and_ stecl 
mill section—and then finally, a 
couple of years ago, to vice president 
in charge of design cnginccring! 
Harry Winne'd tell you he got up 
there by hard 
work and luck. 
Today he’s 
working harder 
than ever — at 
GE. supervis- 
ing the design of 
electric 





equip- 
ment for the 
Army and Navy, at home in a big 


Victory garden beside his made-over 
farm house on a dirt road outside 
Schenectady. 

But then 
anybody!” 
Schenectady, 


“hard work never hurt 
General Electric Company, 
New York. 

x * * 

Hear the General Electric 
grams: The “‘Hour of Charm” Sunday, 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“*The World Today*® 
news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


radio pro- 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—BUY WAR BONDS 


Ss) 


GENERAL 


wo ELECTRIC 


968-26M-211 











. . with MINER’S LIQUID MAKE-UP. A perfectly 
blended powder-and-base in one, MINER'S 
LIQUID MAKE-UP is non-greasy, goes on easily 

. . camouflages blemishes . . . 
your complexion a velvety smooth, radiantly 
fresh-looking finish which lasts all day long. 
Try it and see the new glamour it gives you . . . 
see why more women use MINER’S than any 
other tinted LIQUID POWDER BASE. 
Six skin-glorifying shades... 25c & 50c 


MINERS 


iguid MAKE-UP 


and gives 



















Mrs, Veta Shaw, of 
ovr Optical Divi- 
sion, who allows 
us to publish her 
son’s letter, 

Ist Lieut. Bernard 
Shaw with the 
U. S. Army in the 
South. Pacific. 


” hi / ? o ” 
Dear Mom and Mary: 

Civilization has long been a dream to us, 
and when we look at a magazine or pictures 
from the good old U. S. A. it is like looking 
at Mars or some far-off, mythical place. 

I’m not quite up on the local situation, | 
want to hear about Ann Arbor, how people 
act, and what is going on. People at home 
have no idea how it is not to see a building, a 


church, a pretty girl for seven long months. 
We are not ungrateful, it’s just that we 


always want our World held up befcre us— 
it makes it easier to go on, 
Love to all, 
Bernard 


“Good Pictures” 


Send 25c for this 
56-page booklet. 




















made with Baby Ruth 


—-—--—-= Clip this Recipe to File -----=- 


V4 cup butter, or other 
shortening 


1'4 cups flour 

V4 teaspoon soda 

% cup white sugor V4 teaspoon salt 

1 egg Vy teaspoon vanilla 

2 Curtiss 5¢ Baby Ruth Bars, cut in small pieces 
Cream butter and sugar until smooth. Beat in egg. Stir 
in other ingredients. Chill and drop by half teaspoon- 
ful on greased cookie sheet. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°F.) for 10-12 min. Makes 50 cookies. 


* Introduce your guests to this 
specialty in nourishing refreshment! 
Golden brown, chewey cookies 
easily made with two Baby Ruth 
Candy Bars cost little. Serve to your 
crowd for any occasion! 


Get 2 5c 
Baby Ruth Bars 
Bake a batch 

today! 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Producers of Fine Foods 


100 Sensational Money Makers- 


Sell friends outstanding Christmas, Religious Scripture 
Text, Etching jumorous. Birthday. Secret Pal "a 
triotic greeting cards and Gift Wrappings by the box 
and in cabinets 10c up. Individual Sweetheart, Rela- 
ive, Servicemen’s cards retailing 50c and $1.00 each. 
Request famous $1 Christmas 21 card assortment on 
approval 50 for $1 name imprinted Christmas Cards. 
Special Get Started Offer. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, Dept. AG-10, New York 
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YOUR MOVE, PATSY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





mother. “I'll have these washed in a jiffy,” 

“Well, if you don't mind. I'm trying to 
finish that blouse of yours.” 

Mom went into the lopsided little sewing 
room to work on the blouse, and Patsy 
tackled the dishes. Soon, too soon, they w ere 
finished, and there she was with time on her 
hands. No tonight, no book she 
really wanted to read. Three good hours be- 
fore the Hal Smith program came on, and 
nothing good on the radio till then. 

Her eye fell on the yellow bowl of corn, 
all ready to pour into the popper. Almost 
defiantly she brought out the popper, put the 
corn into it, though she doubted if she could 
eat a bite of it. Funny, popcorn was just nat- 
urally something you needed company to eat. 
But Mom would feel better if she popped it. 
Maybe the two of them could take their bowls 
and sit in front of the radio while they ate. 

The grains rat-tatted merrily against the 
lid, just as they had always done in Hadley. 
At least, popcorn was the same here! She 
had just emptied the fragrant, snowy pile into 
a pan when the doorbell rang. When she 
went to answer it, there stood Bill Smith, the 
boy from next door. 

Collecting for the paper,’ he told her. 

Patsy went to Mom to get the money, and 
when she handed it to Bill, he said unex- 
pectedly, "Um-mm, popcorn! Smells good.” 

He looked wistful when he said it, like a 
puppy begging for a bone. A well mannered 
puppy, who was ashamed of himself for beg 
ging. Patsy couldn't resist asking him in. 

“Won't you 
some?" she asked. 

“Gee, thanks!" His face lighted up. “I 
believe I will. This is my last collection. I'll 
just telephone Cousin Fannie and tell her 
where I am, if I may use your phone. 

He made the call, and then instead of sit- 
ting down in the living room as she had ex- 
pected, he followed her back to the kitchen. 
She offered the popcorn and he ran a big 
hand into the bowl and began to crunch the 
buttery grains. 


lessons 


won't you come in and have 


“This reminds me of Hallowe’ens back 
home,” he told her. 
“That's right,” Patsy sighed. “Where we 


lived, all the gang came to our house on Hal- 
But this year is different, being in 
a strange town and all.” 

“A lot of us are in the same boat,” he re- 
minded her. are a lot of 
kids our age—all ages—in this town, and in 
towns all over the United States. You're 
lucky to be living with your parents. | 
haven't any parents. I was with my older 
brother until a few years ago, but now that 


lowe’en. 


There lonesome 


he’s traveling so much, I'm with cousins. 
They're good to me, but it’s different.” 
You must miss your brother,” Patsy said. 
“Miss him—that’s not the word. My 


brother is—well, he’s just about the swellest 
guy in the world. He looked as if he 
wanted to say more, but thought better of it. 
"My brother has done so much for me that I 
wanted to earn part of my way myself. Thats 
why I got the paper route. 

“It must be an interesting job,” Patsy said 
politely, though she felt sure it couldnt be. 

“Sure, it’s You get to know 
people. That's how I know about the lonely 
kids in route. 


interesting. 


this town. I see 'em on my 
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ll —_ a boy down the street, a swell kid. 
He's pretty blue-and homesick. I've wanted 
ask him over to my ‘cousins’ house, but I 
n't feel exactly free to invite anybody—you 

»w how it is when you aren't living with 

ur own folks.” 

Listen!" Patsy's voice was urgent. “Come 

here with me. I want you to meet my 

ther. I know she'll say we ought to ask 

t friend of yours over.” 

That was exactly what Mom did say. “And 

there are any more boys and girls you 
want to ask, go ahead. I have plenty of food 
out there,” she told them. 

“Call him = right away,” Patsy urged. 
What's his name?” 

Carl Henderson,” Bill told her. “Say, it’s 

swell of you to ask him.” 

I should have done it before,” Patsy said. 
Let's see—who else could we ask? There's 
i girl who lives back of us, but I don’t know 

r name,” 

That would be Helen Kane,” Bill de- 
clared. “I deliver their paper. Now s¢here’s a 
girl who's really lonesome. She's from the 
country, and this seems like a city to her. 
Nice girl, too. I understand she was quite a 
leader of 4-H Clubs in her county.” 

1 leader in her county, Patsy was thinking. 
This Helen Kane was somebody else who had 
heen accustomed to doing things, having rec- 
ognition, You never could tell just by look- 
ing at people what they really could do. She 
felt sudden shame to think how many times 
she might have made an attempt to meet 
Helen, to have walked home from school 
with her since their houses were so close to- 
gether. But no, she had been so occupied 
with her own problems, she hadn't thought 
of anyone but herself. 

“Do you know any more people in this 
neighborhood—I mean, any more boys and 
girls who are new and lonesome, Bill?” she 
asked. “Because I'd like to ask them over. 
Really, I would. I've been terribly lonely 
myself, you know.” 

I'm practically a walking encyclopedia of 
the neighborhood,” -he informed her. “Me 
and the milkman. Give me the telephone di- 
rectory and I'll reel off numbers and case 
histories as fast as you can telephone them.” 

Then followed the most. satisfying half 
hour Patsy had known since she left Hadley. 
As Bill gave her the numbers, and enough 
information about the person she was calling 
so that she did not feel strange doing it, she 
telephoned. Perhaps they felt the genuine 
friendliness in her voice and manner, for 
most of them said they'd be glad to come. 
They said it as if they meant it, with such 
pathetic gratitude in their voices that she was 
ashamed to think she had waited so long. 
Most of them she was able to place in some 
way, thanks to Bill. Some of them were in 
her classes. Before she had exhausted Bill's 
list of mumbers, she had called ten people, 


seven of whom could come. She even found 
one whom Bill hadn't known about. Helen 
Kan cousin was visiting her from the 
country, and Patsy said to bring her along. 

It ali happened so fast, she couldn't believe 
it herself. Almost before she had telephoned 
the last guest, the first ones began to arrive. 
Carl Henderson, Bill's friend, grinning and 
treckle-faced and full of fun; Helen Kane, 
no longer seeming colorless at close range; 
the ntry cousin, as rosy and wholesome 


* as a sound apple. Patsy liked them 


(Continued on page 35) 


Know How to Stay 
on the Social Beam? 





YOU can be ae of every party —even on 
an art you learn in the 
bright 1 new Bh ««As One Girl To Another’’. 
This booklet helps you with «calendar’’ prob- 
teaches you the vital P’s and Q’s 
social contacts. For example, when to join 
in the jive... sit out a number... wait 
for the waltzes. 

And that’s not all! «As One Girl To An- 
other” gives the lowdown on sports, bathing, 
grooming —all the 


“trying days” 


intimate do’s and 
don’ts you really need to know. 

Be sure to se nd for your free copy: ! Quick— 
fill in your name and address in the coupon 
rage and rush to the mail box! Right now 
to order me One 
Girl To Another’. (You'll see!) And don’t 
forget—it’s FREE. 














































’ will be sent postpaid and free. 
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AG-10, i) 
“As One Girl To hh 
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“Spring shall plant 

And autumn garner to the ends of time.’ 
Robert Browning 

FROM the spring and summer book plant- 
ings of the publishers, we have now, in 
mid-autumn, garnered a rich harvest for your 


inspiration and enjoyment. 
You will find a rare treat in Mam of 
Molokai (Lippincott, $2), the in- 
spiring story of a Belgian priest's long serv 
ice among the lepers of Molokai. With sen 
imagination and deep spiritual unde 
standing, the author, Ann Roos of the Girl 
Scout National Staff, has re-created the stub 
born, impulsive, crusty Joseph de Veuster, 
known as Father Damien, whose 


sitive 


tenderness 
ind compassion in the face of suffering knew 
no bounds. Not only does Miss Roos bring 
to life the man, but she makes real his en- 
vironment from his mother’s Flemish 
kitchen with its gleaming copper and savory 
odors to the filth and squalor of dusty, barren 
Molokai. Joseph de Veuster was being edu 
cated to become a merchant when he 
beyond doubt that he must be a 
priest instead. In Honolulu he heard of the 
plight of the ill-fed, uncared-for lepers and 
he knew no peace until he could go int 
exile to them. He spent his great 
strength and exerted his driving will to bring 
them order and sanitation, as well as spirit 
ual comfort, hope, and courage. He con 
tracted the dread disease, but before his death 
he saw the establishment of churches, hos 
pitals, schools, and orphanages on Molokai, 
ind his example of selfless devotion and zeal 
was bequeathed to his followers. 
Judging from your enthusiastic let- 
ters about the article on Ignacy Pa 
derewski by Antoni Gronowicz, recently pub 
lished in this magazine, you will be glad to 


also, 


kne Ww 
missionary 


serve 


know that the distinguished Polish writer is 
the author of a new biography of the great 
man, Paderewski, Pianist and Patriot (Nel 


son, $2.50). Antoni Gronowicz, who knew 
ind loved Paderewski, writes of him with 
the understanding of a sensitive fellow 


countryman. Like the Polish lad in the au 
thor’s earlier book, Bolek (Nelson, $2.50), 
Paderewski was inspired by two great dreams 

freedom for Poland and a 
for himself. He saw both dreams come true 
though before his death he had to endure the 
shattering experience of the 
sion of Poland. 


musical career 


German inva- 


You will especially enjoy the stories of 
Paderewski’s childhood, spent with his de 
voted sister and his beloved horse, the ex- 


citement of the sleigh ride when, as a boy, he 
was pursued by hungry wolves, and the chap 
ter in which is described the aging musician's 
belated realization that, in playing only for 
the wealthy and great, he had failed to dis 
charge his debt (imposed upon him by his 
great musical talent) to the common people 


of the world, 

It is not the mystery of the ancient 
cannon balls, nor the charm of the 

Bermuda setting that will endear to you 

Jenny's Secret Island (Winston, $2) by 

Phillis Garrard, but hot-headed, independent 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


GOOD TIMES with BOOKS 


By MARJORIE CINTA 


Jenny herself, and her quick-witted, likable 
pal, Randy. Jenny, who keeps house like a 
whirlwind for her absent-minded poet  par- 
ents, and builds a boat by sheer determina- 
tion, carries on a constant, good-natured 
squabble with Randy. But Randy's 
ladylike cousin, Jean, comes for a visit, Jenny 
feels that she suffers by comparison in 
Randy's estimation. Depressed by this and 
other troubles, she takes herself off to a tiny 
neighboring island in her boat, never think 
ing that a 
While on the island, she works out the mys 
life with a new 


when 


storm would maroon her there 


tery and learns to face her 


and grown-up understanding. 


\2\2\ Small Flags Waving (Dutton, $2) 

tells of the gallant struggle of two 
mother to preserve 
their ideals from being corrupted by a rich 


girls and their widowed 


uncle's false way of life. Laura wavers under 
the stress of their sordid days in the slums of 
New York, but Jane will not give up het 
lream of becoming a prima ballerina. Cour- 
ige and hard work bring them through with 
flags flying 


ANA 


Fighting Dan of the Long Rifles 


(Macrae Smith $2.50), by Sidney 
W. Dean, is the story of General Daniel 
Morgan, one of the most dramatic but least 


known heroes who helped to build thirteen 


American colonies into a united nation. With 
i heart to match his great frame, Fighting 
Dan won his way from obscurity, poverty, 


wealth, fame, and the 
respect and friendship of the great men of 
his day. Everything in his character and en 
vironment contributed to his love of liberty, 
he spent his superb 
body, intelligence, fighting energy, and driv 
ing will in his country’s struggle for freedom. 
The Virginia riflemen he commanded were, 


and ignorance, to 


and it is no wonder 


says the author, in “endurance, resourceful- 


ness, and high-hearted courage the Colonial 


commandos of the American Revolution.” 





ONE OF THE 
ILLUSTRATES “ISLANDS ON GUARD 


TROPICAL SCENES WHICH 


3\ A most timely book, when the is 

lands adjacent to the Panama Canal 
are so much in mind, is Islands on Guard 
(Scribners, $2.50) by Helen Follett 
was such an excellent guide to the islands of 
the Pacific in Ocean Outposts (Scribners, 
$2). Mrs. Follett knows and loves these ro 
mantic islands and she writes in lively style 
of their beauty, their history, their peacetime 
life, and the part they are playing in the 
world to-day. The book is generously illus- 
trated with fine photographs. 


who 
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Waa) The idea for Patterns on the Wall 

(Knopf, $2) came to Elizabeth Yates 
when, in restoring an old farmhouse in New 
Hampshire, she discovered the exquisite work 
of an itinerant stenciler. The tells of 
beauty-loving young Jared who, having served 


story 


his apprenticeship to a journeyman stenciler, 
came back to bring beauty into drab New 
England homes with his glowing wall paint- 
ings and to claim Jennet, his childhood sweet- 
heart, How fine and strong a 
man Jared had become, how unknowingly | 
did his best work for the house to which Jen- 


as his bride. 


e 


net was to come as the wife of another man, 
and what happened to the house and to Jared 
and Jennet, is told with strength and beauty in 
this story of the early days of our country. 





Hendrik Van Loon'’s Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Dodd, $2.50) is an unusual 
sort of biography, which does not take the 
“serene citizen from Monticello” through the 
details of his life from birth to death, but 
rather interprets the man “who gave us an 
American way of thinking” against the back- 
ground of his time and in the light of his 
passion for freedom and his influ- 
ence on our country. The author's character- 


inherent 


istic way of making history as exciting as a 
story will delight you. You will thoroughly 
enjoy Mr. Van Loon’s lively sketches, too. 
The article on Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, by Edna Yost, in the September 
issue struck such a responsive chord in you 
readers of The American Girl that it is a 
pleasure to tell you about a new book, the 
first to cover the subject, American Women 
of Science (Stokes, $2), in which Miss Yost 
describes the careers of twelve women who 
have won honor in scientific fields. This book 
will be inspiring not only to girls who are 
planning scientific careers, but to anyone, old 
or young, to whom outstanding achievement 
and especially achievement by women in 
spheres generally conceded to be purely 


masculine—brings a thrill. 
In our time, we talk with heady ex- 
citement of unity—great na- 
tions working together for the good of all 
men of whatever Cor- 
nelia Meigs, in Mounted Messenger (Mac- 
millan, $2), writes a fiction tale of equally 
1755, idea of 


world 


color, race, or creed. 


times, in when this 


that men in thirteen scattered colonies 


stirring 
unity 


_should stand together for the good of all 


was born in the hearts of Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and George Washington. In 
the story, Franklin, putting into operation a 
regular mounted mail service to bind more 
closely the widely separated colonies, chooses 
young Tom Wetherall for the first post 
rider to the Western frontier. Tom’s sister, 
Prudence, and her friend, Gertrude, are eager 
to have some share in his work and adven- 
tures, but do not expect their hopes to be 
realized. Nevertheless, the girls do experi- 
ence the dangers and discomforts of a trip to 
the Western outpost, share the hazards of an 
expedition taking horses to General Brad- 
dock, and rejoice in the honor of writing 
letters for Franklin and Washington about 
the great plan of Union for the colonies. 
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LUCY ELLEN’S 


COLLEGE 














By Frances 
Fitzpatrick Wright 


ERE is the explosive Down- 
ing family with Lucy 
Ellen busily maneuvering her 
relatives, her friends and her- 
self into and out of all sorts of 
situations. Lucy Ellenis no 
stranger to American Girl read- 
ers. Several of the delightful 
and humorous episodes in the 
college life of this junior miss 
have appeared in this magazine. 
Illustrated by Gertrude Howe, 
$2.00 


Y 
MASQUERADE 
MYSTERY 


By L. A. Wadsworth 


RATTLING good yarn of 
two boys and a lovely girl 

on a farm by “one of the most 
popular mystery writers for old- 
er girls.” — Gweneira M. Wil- 
liams, Librarian. $2.00 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 
New York 
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Fan Willis and Bert Hampton, two others 
| suggested by Bill, came in together. On the 
| way over, they had met and discovered they 
| lived next door to each other and were com- 
ing to the same place. They were talking so 
| briskly when Patsy opened the door for them, 
that they didn’t seem strange at all. Once 
they were in, she remembered having seen 
them both at school 
whiz in algebra. Fan was musical. Scarcely 
|had she taken her hat off, before she sat 
down at the piano and began to coax such 
music out of the old wreck as Patsy herself 
had never been able to achieve. 

Morris Fowler and Henry Bradley, two 
other boys Bill suggested, came last. They 
both seemed to know Bill, for he had often 
stopped to talk to them on his route. Henry 
was plump and pleasant, the sort of person 
every crowd needs one of. Morris dabbled in 
amateur Magic stunts. 

“He can make things disappear, 
plained. “Watch the silver, Patsy 

Patsy led the way to the kitchen and hand- 
ed Bill the corn popper. 


Bill ex- 


You do this,” she 
while I fix the gingerbread and cider.” 
Carl sat on the kitchen table, talking and 
jaughing and eating popcorn. Minna, the 
country cousin, volunteered to make the 
candy. She had learned to make it with next 
to no sugar at the 4-H Club. Fan stayed with 
the piano and Bert stayed to talk to her. The 
others draped themselves around, getting in 
everybody's way. Patsy was flying about, find- 
ing things for everybody, when the telephone 
rang. 
It's for you,” she told Bill. 

“Hello,” Bill said. And then his voice and 
his whole body radiated joy. “Well, you old 
rascal! When did you get to town? Yes, 
yes, I'm here with a bunch of kids. Yeah, 
celebrating Hallowe'en. When did you get to 
town? Why didn't you let me know? Yes 
wait, I'll ask them. 

It's my brother, 
Patsy. “He just got to town. 


Said, 


he explained, turning to 
He says why 
don't we all go to his hotel to see him?” 
Patsy told him. “He 


all hanging around. Just 


Oh, you go on,” 
wouldn't want us 
because you happen to be over here doesn't 
mean he has to invite the whole crowd. 

He's used to crowds.” Bill hesitated, as 
if he didn't quite know how to go on. “You 
see, my brother is Hal Smith, and he’s here 
for a mobile broadcast 

Patsy opened her mouth and couldn't get it 
shut Not tHe Hal Smith?” 

"Uh, hub. 1 should have told you before, 
but I didn't want to sound as if I were 
bragging. Honest, he 
and the gang and your mother. I 


well, as if I were 
wants you 
wish you'd go. Id like him to see I have 
some friends here in town. He worries about 
me being alone 

Well, blow me down!” Patsy exclaimed. 
But she was halfway to her mother's room 
before she finished. And, 
his brother they'd be right down. 

Mrs. Foster fell in with the idea at once. 
“IT wish Dad were here, 
pink with excitement. “He likes Hal Smith's 
broadcasts best of all.” 


“Of course you know we 


watching her, Bill 


assure d 


she said, her cheeks 


can't go to the 
broadcast itself,’ Bill reminded them. “Only 
soldiers and radio people can do that. But we 


b 


in fact, Bert was the! * 





Yes, each can now have her own shade 

of warm blush rose —and longer last- 

ing smoothness, thanks to the new 

Satin-Finish Tangee Natural Lipstick. 
by CONSTANCE LUFT HUHN 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 
Makers of the World’s Most Famous Lipstick 


ow that you're going all-out all day 
N on the home front...adding war duties 
to your regular activities... you need the 
SATIN-FINISH 


Natural Lipstick can give you. 


assurance our new Tangee 


For Tangee Natural brightens your lips 

with vour own exactly right shade...chang- 

ing, as it dees, from orange in 

the stick to your personal shade 

of warm blush rose. And our 

new and exclusive SATIN-FINISII 

brings an exquisite grooming to 

your lips...a smooth and glossy 

sheen that lasts for hours with 

out smearing or running. If 

you've always longed for make- 

up in which you could have com 

plete confidence, I recommend 

Tangee’s SATIN-FINISH Natural 

Lipstick, the matching rouge, 

and Tansee’s UN-powdery Face 
Powder. 


TANGEE 
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NEW AND EXCITING 

DetroiT, MICHIGAN: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and exciting magazine for me. I 
have had only four copies of it, but I think 
it is the finest magazine I have ever read. 

I like all the stories, and particularly those 
by Frances Fitzpatrick Wright about Patricia 
Downing. As I read, I can picture myself in 
Pat's place. I'm thrilled time I 
read the letters Pat writes to her sister, Lucy 
Ellen, about her troubles. I am very 
you do not have Pat's adventures in each is- 
sue, as I am sure they appeal to every girl 
about my age, which is eleven. 

Magazines hadn't interested me very much 
until I received my first copy of THE AMER 
ICAN GIRL, but now I 
I am indeed a loyal reader 


Joan Hill 


is a new 


anew each 


sorry 


await each new copy 


eagerly. 


LUCY ELLEN 
CLEVELAND, Onto: My girl friend and I 
both read our copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
and then we pass them around. 


We both enjoy Lucy Ellen. When I read 
on the back cover, under “Who's Who in 
This Issue,” about a book called Lacy Ellen, 


The next day in the 
Ellen. 1 nearly 
friend—she 


I wished I could read it. 
school library, I found Lacy 
had a fight with my 
having it. I went and found another copy so 
settled. In two days I 
book. It's a good story. 

I am a Girl Scout and our patrol was go- 
hike. As I looking over my 
back issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL, I found 


insisted on 


it was finished the 


ing ona was 


Safety Sense Alone the Trail. \t was inter- 
esting and very helpful 
I ) lear ( »nnell 


“WE ORGANIZED ONI 


MoorFLAND, OKLAHOMA: I have been tak- 
ing THE AMFRICAN GIRI 1942. 
I was in a Girl Scout camp when I received 
my first copy—and I surely did 
earned 


since June, 
enjoy it! I 
a year’s subscription by selling as- 
sorted cards 

Girl 
I lived in Pampa, 


I have been a ibout two 






Texas, before we 
came here last I was disappointed 
that troop here, 


but we organized one about two weeks after 


years. 
August 
there 


to discover wasn't a 


school started. We have a swell leader. 

I have always loved horses, and now we 
have three. My hobbies are riding horseback, 
reading, swimming, and collecting different 





A penny 


thoughts 


_YOur 


kinds of paper dolls. I have a dog and a 
very small turtle for pets. Our 
named Buck, Scout, and Brownie. 
My favorite characters are Dilsey, Yes-We- 
Can Janey, Midge, and Lucy Ellen. 
Cole en Mae Cockerill 


horses are 


STARTING A TROOP 


ROCHESTER, New York: I have been taking 


THE AMERICAN GIRL for three months and I 
love it. It always seems to come at the right 
time. I like best of all Meet the Malones and 


You'd Never Believe It. 1m a Girl Scout in 


troop 71 and I'm very proud of my troop. 

My cousin who lives in North Carolina 
wants to be a Girl Scout, but she can't be- 
cause there are no troops there. This sum- 
mer, when I visit her, I'm going to teach her 
about Girl Scouting and bring her all my 
AMERICAN GIRL issues. Maybe she can start 
a Girl Scout troop herself 

Rita May Hard) 
READY FOR SERVICE 

CHAMBFRSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA: I have 
been reading THE AMERICAN GIRL for sev- 
eral years and I enjoy it very much. Natural 


ly I would be interested in it, as I am a Girl 


Scout. This winter I became a Senior Service 
Scout and I am very proud of the name 

The Chambersburg Girl Scout Council has 
secured for the Girl Scout 
place, the cabin in 
Buchanan, the fifteenth President of the 
United States, was born, That is certainly an 
honor. We have fixed it up to look just like 
cottage. It has a fire-place 
in the winter we sit around the fire. 

Our 


troops, as their 


meeting which James 


a cozy large and 


troop is willing to render any service 


to the community. On Mother's Day, mem 
bers of our troop went to several churches 
and cared for the small children while the 


mothers went to church. 
Many of the girls are taking courses which 
valuable in the field they 


will be choose in 


Scouting. I have chosen the field of Trans 
portation and Communication. At the pres 


ent time I am taking an Observation 


for Spotting Airplanes 


course 


Betty Jean Kerser 


RENNI 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS: I am a sub 
scriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL and enjoy it 
I like Lucy Ellen best, but all the 
stories are good 


immensely 





for 


I had a little puppy named Renni and | 
loved him very much. Imagine my sorrow 
when he failed to come home one night. He 
has not appeared since then and I miss him 
very much. His license just came a week ago, 
but no dog—and I don’t know what to do. 

Dorothea Waelder 
A WONDERFUL ARTICLE 
CovENTRY, RHODE ISLAND: I've been get- 
ting THE AMERICAN GiRL for one and a half 
years and I don’t particularly like it, but the 
reason that I'm wearing my arm out writing 
is that you published in your January issue 
the most wonderful article I ever saw in my 
whole life—and I'm thirteen, my _ birthday 
falling on the same day as Albert Einstein's 
It was called The Honor and the Glory and 
it was written by Randolph Bartlett, and it 
was wonderful. A thing would have to be 
good for me to remember it for almost four 
months. Anyway, now that I've told you how 
super it was, will you please see if Mr. Bart 
lett would write another article for you? 
Martsa Macina 


MACHETES 


COLLINSVILLF, CONNECTICUT: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for two months. I have 
enjoyed the stories of Lucy Ellen very much. 
I like the serial story, Meet the Malones, too. 

The town in which I live was started in 
1806. It is only a small town with about 
two thousand people living in it. This town 
got its name from Samuel F. Collins who 
started a factory in 1826. This factory makes 
axes and machetes. Machetes are long knives 
which are they 
away the 


used to cut sugar cane, and 
are used in dense jungles to cut 
tangled brush. 

The machetes They are 
used all over South America, Central Amer 
ica, and the West Indies 


have many uses. 


Faith Larson 


A VICTORY GARDEN 


CHATHAM, New Jersey: I am ten years old 
ind IT am a member of Troop 32 in Chatham. 
My favorite Meet the Malones be- 
it is so human and real. 

This year I'm having a garden. I'm raising 
lettuce, carrots, beans, radishes, and parsley. 
I want to can some of the vegetables I raise. 
I hope I have a good crop and that the rab- 
bits don’t get it before I do. 


story 1s 


Cause 


Lois Steele 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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BOBO and the STAPLE COMMODICKIES 


I dispose of it,” said Bobo. “You surely 
at want it all piled up in the cellar, do 


Certainly not,” Mrs. Witherspoon agreed. 
but what have the magazines and catalogs 

lo with your commodities? I thought you 
specialized in financial reports.” 

Oh, no,” Bobo assured her. “You see, 

: don’t really know the full snificance of 

occupation,” 

Do you?” wondered Mrs. Witherspoon. 

Bobo smiled mysteriously. 


ung friend in the middle of Broad 
t, his greeting—shouted in his usual 
ty bellow—stunned the passers-by. 

Ho, Bobo! Amalgamated Aluminum has 
up a couple of points. Did you know 
hey?” 

I'm very glad,” said Bobo, “if it means 

that your business is doing well. Wiéill they 

send you another report?” 

“Stop in on the way home,” advised Mr. 
Bristle. “I have a little batch of ‘em saved 
up—with a dish of cookies sitting right on 
top of ‘em. Hi—don't light out so fast! 
You ll get there half an hour ahead of Hora- 
uio Bristle!” 


WHI N Mr. Bristle happened to meet his 


s 


S THE weeks hurried toward autumn, 
Bobo's activitics worked up to a feverish 
tempo. There were sounds of rending and 
folding, of cutting and pasting, of bumping 
nd clinking, at all hours. The express 
wagon, laden with pamphlets and periodi- 


cals on its homeward trip, went out piled 
with neat bundles—some of discarded paper, 
some apparently tidily folded, some covered 
with gaily colored cardboard. The wagon 
went to the Red Cross, to the hospital, and 
downtown. 

On one of its trips, Bobo literally bumped 
into Jane Burke, coming out of a bandage- 
folding session of the Junior Red Cross. 

What on earth are you doing, Bobo 
Witherspoon?” Jane demanded with some ir- 
1itation. She always felt herself responsible 
for the conduct of every member of Red Rose 
Troop. “Have you set up as a junior junk- 
man, or something?” 

“Tm just doing what you advised us,”’ said 
Bobo. “I've been doing it all summer.” 

“What I advised?” repeated Jane, puzzled 
and not too pleased. “I never told you to 
spend your time hauling trash around this 
town,” 

“TH be able to make a full report at the 
first meeting,” said Bobo, ' 
very far away now, is it? So T must speed 
up.” 

She sped, the green wagon trundling pur- 
posefully after her. Jane, her mouth agape in 
a manner unusual to her, watched the young- 
est Red Rose out of sight. 


and that’s not so 


W HEN it was time for the troop to gather 


once more, Bobo's room was unnaturally 
tidy, and of all her labors nothing seemed to 
remain but a shoe box carefully tied with 
string. This she put under her arm as though 
it were a parcel of jewels, when she made 
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ready to go to the meeting. As for her uni- 
form, it was newly washed and pressed, and 
she had polished her Girl Scout pin until it 
shone like a star. 

Red Rose Troop was somewhat noisy and 
disorganized, and it had no definite plans for 
the future in mind. This sort of thing an- 
noyed Jane Burke exceedingly, and after lis- 
tening to a good deal of aimless hullabaloo 
she prevailed upon Miss Roberts to enforce 
silence. In it, Jane suggested severely that 
every one give an account of herself. 

“For I certainly hope,”’ said Jane, “that this 
isn't a sample of what we've been doing all 
summer. * 

Bobo cleared her throat loudly, and was 
ignored, The piecemeal recital of the sum- 
mer’s doings was varied and, on the whole, 
not too impressive. There had been some 
Victory gardening, a little bandage making, a 
certain amount of tray arranging at the hospi- 
tal. A good many people had been away on 
vacation, even without any cars in’ which 


to go. 
“What is the matter, Bobo?” demanded 
Jane. “Are you coming down with laryn- 


gitis, or what?" 
“T want to make my report on my projeck,” 
said Bobo, hoarse from much throat-clearing. 
“Is it something to do with that wagon 
Jane asked. 

“It's a report on the staple commodickies,” 
Bobo said in ringing tones. 

The members of Red Rose Troop looked at 
one another in complete mystification, and 


(Continued on puge 39) 












... from Minnesota to Mexico 


Down Mexico way you'll hear a new kind of saludo. It’s Have a “Coke”. 


Have a Coca-Cola = Saludos, Amiga 
(GREETINGS, FRIEND) 


TE yt all 
x a1 OO 


ie, eeu 
Cilla i i) pe 


t, 
< 


~ 
~ 


It means “Howdy, neighbor” from Terre Haute to Tampico. All over 
the globe Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has become 
the symbol of welcome between friendly-minded folks. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That's 


why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke 







-the global 
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NeW PAD 
nCTS \ONGER 


Stays fresher 
More comfortable 
and doesn’t show! 





extra absorbency, 
SAN-NaAP-PAk’'s wonderful 
Safety-Back’”, 

. wonderfully comfortable 


new 
keep you safer... 
fresher 
hours longer than ordinary pads. 
Extra soft too, tapered 
to fic without bulges. Try SAN-NapP- 
Money back if not 
completely satisfied. 
Box of 12, 21¢; 
Box of 50, only 78c; 2 boxes, $1.50 


hed time Tey Hew 


and cleverly 


PAK at our risk. 


SAN i FAK 






* Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 





Yet 
actually 
costs less! 
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Some Gift 


First OFFIct 
The 
an interest in the 
business today. 

SECOND OFFICE 
Boy: He did? 

First OFrict 


Boy 


boss offered me 


Boy: 


Yes, he said that if I 
didn’t take an interest 
soon, he d hre me. 


Sent by Mary Ei : LEN 
WARNER Portland, 





The Prize-Winning Joke 


Life Is Like That 





New A p plication 


JOHNNY: Do you 
know what one grape- 
fruit said to the other 
grapefruit, Dad? 

Dap: No 

JOHNNY: 


son, 

“Don't 
until you see 
the whites of their 
Sent by Ja 
McCAM MANT, 
Illinois. 


shoot 


eyes. 
NETTE 
Rockford, 








Oregon. How About It? 
SCIENCE PROFESSOR: What happens 
Most Pou é rful when a_ body ts immersed in water? A student was 
‘ STUDENT The telephone rings. questioned on the dif. 
“My boy,’ Them Sent by BONNIE CARPENTER, Exglt ferent effects of heat 
istocles, the Athenian Lake, Minnesota, and cold. He replied, 
soldier and statesman = Heat expands and 
once said to his young ; cold contracts.” 
son, you are the Send Tht AMERIC AN GIRL jour fun Right, said the 
most powerful person mee 2 joke, telling us your name, age, and examiner, “Can you 
in Greece. add re ‘. A book will be au arded to every give me an example ? 
““How can that girl whose joke i published in this Space. “Yes sir. In sum 
be?” asked the boy. mer, which is hot 
“Because,” an- the days are longer, 
swered Themistocles, “the Athenians com- but in winter, which is cold, the days are 
mand all of Greece; I command the Athen- shorter.”,——-Sent 4) CHARLENE COLEMAN 
ians; your mother commands me; and you Buffalo, New York. 
command your mother.”—Sent by MARTHA 


Scott, Buy City, Michigan. 


Question of Ownership 


The summer boarder came indignantly out 
to the porch where the farmer was contented 
ly watching the 


moon frise. 


“You told me you hadn't any mosquitoes,” 


she _ accusingly. 

ain't,” he answered. “Them that are 
floatin’ around tonight ain't mine. They 
5 from over at Sam Perkins’s place.”— 


} 


nt by DorotHy Brook, Shelby, Ohio, 


a, 
gi 
7 atl a9 
41. J y 


me's oe 


Honorable Scars 
TEACHER Billy, 'm afraid you have been 
fighting again. 
Bitty: No, ma'am, We moved yesterday, 
and I had to carry the cat.—Sent by N 
Name, Jackson, Obio., 





J ested Interest 


| 


Diner: Why does that dog sit here and 
watch me so closely as I eat 

Walter: You have the plate he usually 
eats from, sir.—Sent by Jo ANN GrAY 


rk d. ile, Mis sip pi, 


Lightning 


TEACHER: Is it true that lightning nevet 


strikes twice in the same place 


Mary: Yes, ma'am. Because when tt 
strikes once, the same place isn't there any 
more.—Sent by NANCEE Brown, S?¢. Lous, 


Mi Ourt, 


Coincidence 


Mom, I'm glad you named me 


' 


Bitty: Gee, 
Billy—because that's what everyone calls 
—Sent by ANNA Weisz, New York City. 
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BOBO and the STAPLE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3? 








Miss Roberts bit her lip to keep from smiling. 
What do you mean, dear?” she asked. 
I've been conserving staples all summer, 

like Jane told us to,” Bobo went on in a 

hurry, “so that our-armed-forces-'n-our-fight- 

ing-allies can have them.” 

I can't imagine what I could have said,” 
Jane frowned. “But surely, Bobo, you haven't 
been spending the summer collecting bread 
and potatoes and flour and—” 

It was Bobo's turn to look puzzled. 

I don’t know what you mean, talking 
about potatoes,” she said. “I’m talking about 
what you said—staples.” 

So am IJ," Jane insisted. “I don’t believe 
you have any idea of what staple commodi- 
ties are, Bobo. They're things that are regu- 
larly manufactured or produced, like bread 
and flour and shoes and—and—all 
necessary things like that.” 

Bobo looked to Miss Roberts for confirma- 
tion of this devastating statement. ‘Are 
they?” she asked in a small voice. 

Why, yes,” said Miss Roberts—and then, 
to her dismay, saw a slow tear starting down 

ch side of Bobo’s reddening nose. 

"What is it? Oh, Bobo, whatever is the 
matter?” the perplexed leader cried, while 
Red Rose Troop watched with astonishment. 

Bobo gave a desperate sniff, and began 
suddenly to talk very fast indeed. “I meant 
to make a report on my war effort projeck— 
but it’s no use now, I s'pose. Here are my 
staples—a whole pound of them. My daddy 
told me that's what staples were, and I knew 
our armed-forces-'n-our-fighting-allies needed 
all the metal, so I s’posed that was what 
Jane meant, because I knew we'd used up all 
the old kettles and flatirons and things in the 
drive. So I went to the liberry, and 
Mr. Bristle gave me reports, too, and Miss 
Godwin at the hospital gave me all the milk- 
bottle tops from the diet kitchen every day— 
and it's a pound of staples. About eight 
thousand of them. It reppersents about three 
thousand pamphlets, and two thousand milk- 
bottle tops. And here it is.” 

Bobo, swallowing another sniff, 
the lid of the shoe box, revealing to the aw ed 
gaze of her stupefied audience a solid, prickly 
mass of interlocked wire fragments. , 

“Out of some of the magazines,” 
Bobo resolutely, “I gathered useful and in- 
trusting information myself. The big pages I 
folded up into bags that special way, and 
gave them to the Red Cross for wounded sol- 
diers to put paper hankies in. And I cut out 
1¢ intrustingest jokes and pictures and made 

scrapbooks for the hospital——and all the 
rest of the paper I sold, and with the money 

I got all these War Stamps.” 

S xtracted a half-filled book from one 
f her pockets and flapped its pages. 

“Those were all by-producks of my _ proj- 


sorts of 


other 


removed 


pursued 


eck,” she said. “But now it's all no good, on 
ACC t of their being the wrong kind of 
staples.” She bit a quivering lip. 

A strange silence lay heavy upon Red Rose 
Troop. Miss Roberts reached out and fin- 
gered the not very impressive bulk that eight 


nd wire staples make in a shoe box. 
But they are the right kind of staples, 
Bo! she said at last, “and they weigh a 
whi pound. A pound of good steel. Not 
to speak of the by-products.” 


ee IT 


OUGHT TO GET A WAR MEDAL” 





Tris little vacuum tube helps direct guns, planes, ships. It 
ought to get a war medal. Its work is called Electronics, 


The vacuum tube is a great instrument in peace as well as war. 
5 

Dr. H. D. Arnold made the first effective high-vacuum tube for 

amplifying electric currents — in the Bell Laboratories in 1912. 


Vacuum tubes made possible the first transoceanic telephone 


talk by the Bell System in 1915 


and now reinforce the voice on 


practically all Long Distance circuits. That’s why you can talk 


across the continent so easily. 


Over 1,250,000 electronic tubes are in service in the Bell 
System. Bell Laboratories developed them, Western Electric, manu- 
facturer of Bell System equipment, made them. 


Both Laboratories and Western Electric are busy now with 
war, turning out tubes and putting them to work in many a device 


to find and destroy the enemy on land, in the air, and under the 
sea. After the war, this Bell System army of tubes will work in 


thousands of ways for peace, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 
e 
"te 


HELP THE WAR BY 

“Tt all adds up, I should say,” said Vera, 
finding her voice, “into Bobo being the right 
kind of a girl. 

If Bobo would ascertain what older peo 
ple are talking about before she 
Jane, and was set upon by Red and 
from either 

“If you'd talk so anybody but a professor 
could "You 
owe Bobo an apology, you dope! 
said Jane 
you think about it, the more stu- 


began 
Betty 
side. 


understand you——" they cried. 


“IT guess we all do,’ suddenly. 


“The more 


pendous seems the work implicit in that 
simple shoe box.”’ 
“Is Jane terribly angry?” said Bobo to 


Miss Roberts. “Is she disappointed in me?’ 
"She's very proud of you,” said Miss Rob 


MAKING 





ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 


erts, “and so am I—and so is the whole 


troop. Your mother is, too, isn’t she?” 


Bobo, floating in rapturous appreciation of 


her leader's praise, came to with a. start. 
“Coming to think of it,” she said, “she really 
doesn't quite know what it was about. I 


didn't exakly explain it. But I see now,” she 
added ‘why asked me if I 


was studying about the prices of staple com- 


suddenly, they 


modickies in those reports. I couldn't imag 
ine what they meant. I knew the staples were 
what I was prying out of the backs of all 


those magazines.” 


And the commodickies?” Miss Roberts 
miled. 
"I never did find out about them,” said 


Bobo dreamily. 
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It’s a gay tile plaque 
to decorate a Girl 
Scout’s room—and a 
handy thermometer 
so she can keep tabs 


on the temperature. 





The striking design is in seven colors—just what that 


wall needs to brighten things up. There's a tab on 11-935 
the back for hanging. A lovely gift, this Thermo $1.00 


Plaque, if you could part with it! 


GIRL SCOUTS ~National Equipment Service 





Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















This Fall you must have a 


—_— 


Shoulder Strap Bag to go with 
your uniform, your suit, your tal- 


lored classics. Big and sturdy, to go 





places and take things—lots of them. a 


It's 13” wide and 814” deep, made of 
I 


dark green drill to match the service hats of 
Leaders and Senior Girl Scouts. 11-635—$2.25. 


GIRL SCOUTS —National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. | 
New York, N.Y. New York 17,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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YOUR MOVE, PATSY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 








can see Hal at the hotel before it starts, and 
then we can come back here and listen.” 


HERE was a crowd around Hal Smith 

when they arrived at the hotel—report- 
ers, radio men, the usual autograph hunt- 
ers. Bill made his way confidently through 
the crowd, with the others behind him. 
“Hello, old man!” Hal Smith said. “It's 
good to see you.” He threw a brotherly arm 
around the boy’s shoulder, and as he did so 
there was a flash—pictures for the next day's 
paper, Patsy realized. 

“I want you to meet my friends,” Bill told 
him, presenting his brother to Mrs. Foster. 
“All these kids live in my neighborhood and 
they're good eggs.” He introduced them. 

Hal Smith shook hands with each one. He 
did it as if he were really glad to meet them 
ill, and wanted to remember them and see 
them again. Patsy wondered at his ability to 
do this, in all this rush and confusion, 

“It's a gift,” she told herself. “A gift I 
suppose we could all cultivate, if we just 
would.” Probably, she thought, this “gift” 
came largely from working at it. Maybe it 
came from seeing many new people, learning 
to know them, being interested in them, It 
would help if one had to travel about a lot. 

In a flash, it was clear to her. “Of course 
it's good to stay home and do the same 
things with the same bunch, year after year, 
as we did in Hadley,” she thought, “but it's 
good, too, to get out and make new friends. 
We feel we are losing everything when we 
have to pull up stakes and go to a new place. 
But we gain, even while we lose.” 

She felt very important and grown-up, 
having made this discovery, as if she were 
leaving a part of her childhood behind her 
forever and were catching a glimpse of a new, 
adult world. Catching it, as it were, under 
her own power, without being pushed into it 
by Mom, or Dad, or any other grown-up. 

“And you, Patsy Foster,” Hal Smith was 
saying, “I want to thank you for being so 
kind to my brother, You'll never know 
what having a group of friends like you is 
going to mean to him. And to me. No 
matter where I go, I'll remember that my 
Bill's here among friends.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Patsy cried, her eyes 
iighting at his praise. She wanted to tell 
him that she didn’t deserve it in the least, 
that this was the first time she had tried to 
do anything for Bill, or for the others, that 
instead she had spent her time moping 
around because Polly and her crowd didn't 
take her in. All that time wasted, when al- 
most at her door were boys and girls just as 
talented, just as good fun as those in any 
other crowd in town! Lonely people, who 
needed each other. 

Hal Smith was turning away now—it was 
time for his broadcast. He waved as he left 
them, called back to his brother over his 
shoulder, “See you tomorrow, Bill!” 

Patsy watched him go, and a great sense 
ot happiness came over her. She looked 
around at the boys and girls who had come 
with her—those boys and girls whom she had 
really met only tonight. Boys and girls who, 
given a chance, might come to be every w hit 
as near ind dear as anybody back in Hadley. 

“Come on, everybody,” she said. Let's go 
home and listen to the broadcast.” 
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Y| SKIPPER OF THE SPARS 
> ‘ 
22 h l f such ind 
a me to the exclusion of such indoor sports as ‘a aot oe . ei 
and oking and sewing. At Ottawa University, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
Ottawa, Kansas, where she took her A.B. de- 
gree, Miss Stratton played on the school bas- briefness and good humor. “I found that 
1ith ketball team and won the women's tennis employers wanted first, a man with a Ph. D. 
ort- championship in the Kansas Intercollegiate degree; secondly, a man with a Master's de- 
Athletic Conference. And it’s a safe bet that gree; thirdly, a woman with a Doctor's de- 
¢ Lieutenant Commander's backhand stroke gree; and very fourthly, a woman with a 
is still a point-getter. Master's degree. There was no use kicking 
In her too few spare moments before en- against the pricks; and having no money to 
cring the service, she kept fit by following a continue my studies, I went to San Bernar- 
f ball around. She insists that she kept dino, California, as Dean of Girls and Vice- | 
ng just to prove to herself that. she — Principal of the High School. I was working | 
t as bad as her previous score indicated, under my former principal of the ‘lemon’ 
told her opponents tell a different story. A quotation.” 
ster, Naval officer in Washington is still chuckling It was in California that she learned to | 
and the day when, as a student at Purdue love outdoor life in a way that had never | 
University, he drove into Miss Stratton, then before been possible. To her, the desert, the 
He Purdue Dean of Women, on the college mountains, the seashore—all were wonderful. 
hem green. “She picked the ball up and threw it Full of warmth and kindness herself, she 
see back at me,” he laughs. “And she threw that loved to look from her office window at 
y to pill farther than I could drive it!’ That's Mount San Bernardino basking in the sun- 
indicative of the way she handles her work shine. From this peaceful old mountain, she 
ft I today. She puts that same force behind every- gained strength and serenity. Perhaps today, MAKE THESE FOR SCHOOL -+.and for 
me thing she undertakes. when the noise and clatter of boom-town | “dress-up” wear all winter. It’s smart and eco- 
itt As an undergraduate student at Ottawa Washington press too closely about her busy nomical to make your own clothes. Have a 
et University, she plunged wholeheartedly into office at 1300 “E” Street, Lieutenant Com-| large wardrobe at little cost! 
Ing extracurricular activities. Besides her achieve- mander Stratton thinks of the mountain in Send for one or both of these patterns today. 
It ment in athletics, she served on the staff of | the warm sunshine and continues to draw Only 16¢ each, with full sewing instructions. 
— the pyre paper, “ Se oe of the eeey from its a mean now and Pattern T4495 in sizes 11 to 17, and 12 to 
annual, and as a member of the student coun- then, just for a pricked-bubble second, her “4 : MA. paca emia ; 
ame il. “I had a finger in all the little pies so ‘es seem to hold the dream of faraway 18. Sime 13 takes 212 yards 39-inch material. 
; : Ber “gh *) Fabrics suggested: velveteen, corduroy, wool 
i > > Woo 
jen sacred to the hearts of undergrads,” she rem- __ places. aoe th lle. : 
It's inisces happily, “and I loved it all.” After several years at San Bernardino, she J°TS©Y> * sie a 
nds. When her activity-filled undergraduate col traveled back to the east coast to study in Pattern T4493 in sizes 10 to 18, and 11 to 
es lege days were over, she was offered a job on the field of Student Personnel Administration 17. Size 13 requires 24 yards S4-inch fabric. 
lace. the Ottawa newspaper. Always possessed of | in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Materials suggested: rabbit's hair wool, wool 
desire to write, she had, as a child, confi- For one semester she held the Felix Warburg jersey, flannel. 
up, dently expected that she would write the Fellowship. She stayed at Teachers’ College Use STAR ag Mercerized Sewing Thread 
were great American novel. She says frankly, “I thirteen months, living in International House for best results. Fast colors—will boil. 
her don’t know what gave me the idea, but it was with students from fifty-seven countries. Early 
RCW, there. I don’t recall that I expected to go in 1933 she received her Ph.D. from Colum 
nder through any apprentice period. I just ex- bia, and was off again to San Bernardino to r La zy 
to it pected that said masterpiece would spring complete the year. 
1-up. full blown from the head of Zeus.” Then came an opportunity to go to Purdue Morceriyed Sowing Thread 
in But she turned down the newspaper offer University as Dean of Women. Miss Stratton “The Clothes Line”— figure charts 
B SO favor of the field of education. Out to describes her experience at Purdue as “one and basic wardrobe rules. 
mates Renton, Washington, she traveled to teach — of the most stimulating of my life.” The In- —— 
patios physical education. “My reception there was diana university was ready to launch an AMERICAN THREAD CO., Pattern Dept. AG-10 
No a trifle sour,’ Miss Stratton relates. “When — enlarged program for women and the chal- te tinh cake ane ' 
sa I arrived, the principal took one look and — lenge of hard, constructive work appealed to peaks RES er a quien eaint 
told the superintendent, ‘We surely have — the new dean. During her administration, the T4195, size — T1493, size anit 
= picked a lemon this time.’ The superin- women's program on the campus expanded in NAMI 
tell tendent's reply went unrecorded, Almost im- many directions. From a total of less than a 
least, itely the principal ate his citrus words, five hundred women students in 1933, the a aon 
d to He found that instead of a “lemon” he had enrollment soared to fifteen hundred in 1943 CITY _ — STATE 
that picked just the right person, and he and his Two Purdue projects which testify to the Vilensel'a 4 TIT ee 
ping cal education teacher worked together creative ability of Miss Stratton and her abil Cx) 
idn't oniously until Miss Stratton decided to ity to make constructive contributions toward —— ‘Em Flying! 
n al- a change. the total process of educating women are the — . 
ae With het oe ang ws. ageless oe Training worgehon —_ : eng = : t GIR LS! sa you >U NEED 
st in people, she Decame emendously mothers, and ther in Charge ¢ Sinden arent 
who g to P atest the “why” of the ways Living Groups and the Liberal Science Py _Engel Art Corners 
ial I le act. So, in 1923, she pulled up stakes gram for Women in the School of oo n¢ For mounting photos, cards, clip- 
a nrolled in the University of Chicago for Both projects were the result of the work an pings, stamps, ctc.. in albums, where 
of graduate study psychology. She planning of many persons, but Dean Strat they can be enloyed for years to 
ue f th her Master's degree and the reali- — ton’s associates credit her with many of the come, Variety of styles and colors 
that not even psychology can explain creative ideas and the spark to make them p> ive brigat and artistic effects. Ask 
sense a a “tN all Ue ie ci : mage your dealer for genuine Engel Art 
ked ¢ “whys” of the behavior of the human function, The Purdue Housemothers’ Train- @ Corners—or send 30c for 3 packages 
seas ing School has given intensive training to lot and interesting samples 
ere Atter the year at Chicago, Miss Stratton over four hundred housemothers in the last Buys Suge Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
re it her experience with characteristic four summers, _100 Dept. 4-X, 4721 N. Clark a... + Chicago” 
whit ROLLS DEVELOPED at troop and club meetings 
dley. Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- ab npey beh" nts “ind puesta, 
's go rents. "S nour Pete Seshia Gaes Pointe. 25e. leven ental om ttm iat notehook ‘and party plan rach month, for year, 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. " Glctat arts G0. Rochester: WY. isto Geanse’ Giams a0 ee 

























You Get Ali Us 

HIGH-PRICED STAMPS 
WITHOUT COST /F YOU ARE 
A FAIR CO. CUSTOMER, 
Send a Dime Today for Full Details 
and 15 Different’ Commemoratives 


FAIR STAMP CO. BOY 780 
BRISTOW, OKLAHOMA. 
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(Poster stoma) | vue me pand Cayman Is., Lee- 
ward I Turk Caicos, etc.,-60 choice 
items, 3c to capreval service applicants. 
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PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 
FREE. 


countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. 


EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 








Dept. AG. Toronto Canads 
““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’’ 
end today for our valuable ‘*Stam; 


Finder’’—an {llustrated book- 
ic 


tell ata gl e the countries from w h they come! Also fine pack« t 
od ind unusual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monac 
Patiala, Cyprus, etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange 


scenes. All free to approval applicants enclosing 5c post age 
____GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 907, Calais. Main 


SCHOOLHOUSE COMMEMORATIVE!! 
Big bi-colored stamp showing School, Torch of Knowledge 
and nora Ry luded in packet of pictorials, 
others, 5c WITH APPROVALS! 

EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila. 31. Pa. 


FREE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
_1457 Broadway. Dept. 1. N. Y. C. 


FREE!!! British Empire Packet. Postage 3c. WIL- 

















LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
FR & E! 19 Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
#88 Roberts. 402 Shearer Bidg.. Bay City. Mich 





FREE! 1) Western Hemisphereg Packet. Postage 3c. 
ees OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg.. Bay City. Mich. 





10 FINE U. S. 1862-1903, 3c. Weston, Box 20, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


MEET the MALONES 


CONTINUED P RO M P AGI 19 


that old one. I'm so—so homesick for 
the way we used to be.” 

Elizabeth said slowly, “I don't like myself 
for taking the clothes Nonna buys me. They 
seem to come between Don and me, and the 
dreams we dreamed. I felt better inside when 
I was denying myself things that Don and I 
couldn't afford.”” She entreated, “Oh, Mary 
Fred, you're the strong one of the Malones! 
Help us get back to our old way—even if 
Nonna You—you kind of lead us, 
won't you ? 


"Just like I 


us, 


is here. 


said,” Beany said 
“you're the leaner-on, Mary Fred.” 
The old way! But Mary Fred could only 
remember Dike Williams telephoning for a 
date—and her hands and her apron, even her 
mind, watersoaked with doing the Saturday 
washing. She remembered mornings so busy 
she scarcely had time to do her much 
less her nails. And then hurry 
home from school to get dinner started. And 


thickly, 


hair, 
having to 


Mr, Chips, out in the garage, eating up every 
extra nickel she had. 
Since Nonna came, there had been no 


There had been 
along with Dike, 
She d 


worry over finances, no work. 
time for loitering happily 
time for every party Dike asked her to. 
had clothes to startle Dike’s crowd. 

She said harshly, “I can see that the old 
way was doggoned hard. We made such fool 
mistakes and then suffered for them. We 
went off to school looking like lumps. If 
Nonna wants to do things for us in her own 
way, I think we're silly to get hysterical just 
because Beany doesn't like the angels on her 
wall,” 


(To be 


continued ) 






Keenly interested in people, Dean Stratton 
realized that many students were ill at ease 
and embarrassed because they didn't know 
what to do in simple social situations. With 
Helen Schleman—then Director of Residence 


Halls at Purdue and now lieutenant and 
executive officer of the SPARS—as co-au- 
thor, she wrote a book dealing with social 


usage and named it Your Best Foot Forward. 

From two men at Purdue, Miss Stratton 
gained her most outstanding bits of philos- 
ophy. President F. C, Elliott, a dynamic man 
who always believes that a job can be done 
| and finds a way do it, has as his motto 
|""No great deed was ever done by falterers 
asking for certainty.” It is Lieutenant Com- 
| mander Stratton’s motto, too, and she ad- 
heres to it. From David Ross, president of 
Purdue's Board of Trustees, she learned anew 
the importance of releasing the creative ener- 
| gies of young people and giving them a 
chance to do things on their own. Both ideas 
have proved to be invaluable to the success 
of her work with the SPARS. 

Another Purdue associate of whom Miss 
Stratton speaks with great admiration is Dr. 
| Lillian Gilbreth. “Dr. Gilbreth is an amazing 
“| woman who is the mother of eleven children, 
| a consulting engineer very well known in the 
field of management, and without doubt one 
of the ablest women in the United States,” 
Miss Stratton “She has so many good 
ideas and is always far ahead of most people 
in her thinking. I am sure that she has in- 
fluenced my thinking a good deal.” 

In 1938 Miss Stratton’s Alma Mater at 
Ottawa conferred an honorary degree upon 
its distinguished daughter for “pioneer work 
in the guidance of yeung women.” 

When the call first came for women in the 
armed forces, Miss Stratton was helping from 
the word “go.” She served as Colonel 
Hobby’s personal representative on the selec- 
tion board of the Army Fifth Service Com- 
mand for the selection of the first group of 
WAACs, and later in the year she joined the 
Navy WAVES as a senior lieutenant. She 
was serving as assistant to the commanding 
officer at the radio school for enlisted 
WAVES at the University of Wisconsin, 
when a call came from Washington instruct- 
ing her to report to the Nation's capital im- 
mediately. When she arrived at the Navy 
Department, she was sent to Coast Guard 
Headquarters. There Lieutenant Stratton was 
confronted by the Commandant and a bevy of 
admirals. Said the Commandant, ‘“Organiz- 
ing a Coast Guard Women’s Reserve is your 
job. How soon can you do it?” 

Right then and there, Miss Stratton proved 
herself worthy of the Coast Guard motto, 
"Semper Paratus—Always Ready.” She took 
over the job at once. On November 23, 1942, 
the bill creating the Coast Guard Women’s 
Reserve was signed by the President, 
following day 





says. 


Miss Stratton was sworn in as 
Lieutenant Commander in the Coast Guard 
and Director of the Women's Reserve. “No 
great deed was ever done by falterers asking 
for certainty.” 

It was who gave the name SPAR to 
the organization. She took the first letter of 
each the Coast Guard motto and 
made a word with a nautical flavor. It has 
since been pointed out by Mr McAfee, 
| father of Miss Stratton’s good friend, 


she 


word of 


Lieu 


and the * 


OCTOBER, 


1943 


tenant Commander McAfee of the WAVES, 
that the name also stands for four of the 
freedoms for which the United Nations are 
fighting—Freedom of Speech, Press, Assem- 
bly,iand Religion. 

Coast Guard officers like Lieutenant Com- 
mander Stratton, think she’s just the person 
for the job. Her incisive intelligence and 
administrative ability have sold them on the 
idea of women’s wearing the shield of the 
Coast Guard for the first time in its hundred 
and fifty-three years of service. They also ad- 
mire her because she knows what she wants 
and goes after it. They may disagree at first, 
but they usually come around to her way of 
thinking when the question at issue concerns 
the SPARS. She makes her plans carefully 
before she presents them and supports them 
with sound arguments. 

She's a natural-born speaker, too—and she 
always pays her audience the compliment of 
presenting thought-provoking ideas. She pre- 
fers to speak extemporaneously rather than 
from a written manuscript. 

Lieutenant Commander Stratton’s office is 
run with ease and warmth, yet with deference 
to protocol. She consistently encourages inde- 
pendent thinking among her personnel. One 
of the SPAR yeomen who works in her outer 
office 1s ready to walk the plank if ever her 
commanding officer suggests it. “You just 
want to do anything she asks. She never 
drives any of us and she gives us plenty of 
opportunity to use our own judgment. You 
don’t work for Lieutenant Commander Strat- 
ton—you're eager to work with her.” 


HE Director of the SPARS makes no 
bones about the seriousness of joining the 
service. “It is not a decision to be made 
lightly. Girls who get upset easily should 


not enlist. If a girl cannot adapt herself to 
new situations, she should not go into it. If 


she is a pampered darling, she certainly 
should not go into it. 
“But if she has enough imagination to 


realize that by doing what may be a routine 
job she is helping to release a man for active 
duty, she enlist. If she sees what 
women in country have, as contrasted 
with in Nazi-dominated countries, 
and can understand that this war directly in 
volves women—she should enlist. 

“The realization of her usefulness and the 
understanding of the importance of victory to 
her, as a woman, will then carry her through 


should 
this 
women 


her commitment ‘for the duration and six 
months thereafter.’ ” 
With Lieutenant Commander Stratton at 


the helm, the SPARS have come a long way 
since launching months ago. 
SPAR training, uniforming, and recruiting 
are now handled entirely by the Coast Guard, 
and Stratton was on 
deck recently when the newest of all training 
schools for uniform—the U. S. 
Coast Guard Training Station at Palm Beach, 
Florida—was commissioned. Here enlisted 
SPARS are receiving both basic and special- 
ized training for their job of releasing men 
of the Coast Guard for sea duty. They're 
making good at this job, too—the Coast 
Guard is continually asking for more rc 
placements. The SPAR Director has 
reason to be proud of her organization's 
eleven months of progress. 


their eleven 


Lieutenant Commander 


women in 


every 





* 


* 


Of what avail the ‘Rn or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Buy More War Bonds 


and Stamps 


A Good Sign 


to live up to— 


Buy War Stamps with every spare coin that comes your way 
every little bit help lo speed up Victory. You ll he livine up lo 
your Girl Scout uniform. too. because your uniform is a sign that 
you are also serving your country. Keep its smartness spie and 
span and wear it proudly not only at bond drives and scrap 


drives. but every time, 


GIRL SCOUTS—National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Vew York Office Branch Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza I55 East bith St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York. N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 











“Don’t these guys 
ever eat anything 


Well, Soldier, anywhere and any- 
time you do “fatigue” duty, you'll 
think the same... 

Because wherever our fighters go, 
saby Ruth goes too. And so do many 
other fine foods produced and pack- 
aged by Curtiss Candy Company. 

Our big food plants are working 
day and night to keep pace with the 
demands of the Armed Forces ... 
and the home front as well. 

Active, hard-working people realize 
that Baby Ruth and Butterfinger are 
great candy bars, rich in’ dextrose 
sugar, providing real food energy to 
help folks fight fatigue, to carry on 
their work and play. 

While we are not always able to 
keep all dealers supplied with Baby 
Ruth and Butterfinger, we promise vou 
our best efforts to produce both the 
quantity you demand and the quality 
vou expect of these great American 
Candy Bars. 


; When you don't find 
WAR BONDS > BABY RUTH 
AND STAMPS on the candy counter 
remember . Unel: 
Sam os needs come 
first with us as 
with you 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY «@ Producers of Fine Foods e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








